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I would not enter on my list of friends, Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.—Cowper. 
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THE ANGELS’ 


The little town of Bethlehem 
All calm and silent slept, 
While shepherds o’er Judea’s hills 
Their lonely vigils kept. 
High overhead the stars looked down 
Through all that peaceful night, 
And shed upon the hills below 
The radiance of their light. 


SONG 


Lo! suddenly the sky grew bright, 
The air was filled with song, 

For down from heaven to earth there came 
A white-robed angel throng. 

The shepherds raised their heads to catch 
The tidings, sweet and clear, 

Of love and joy and “‘peace on earth,” 
And to all men good cheer. 


“In yonder town of Bethlehem 

Is born to you this day 

A Savior, which is Christ the Lord,— 
Go seek him while you may. 

And this to you shall be the sign, 
In lowly cattle-stall, 

All wrapped in swaddling clothes, you'll find 
The Savior of us all.” 


“To God on high be glory given,” 
Again the angels sang. 
With “‘peace on earth and sweet good-will” 
The hills of Juda rang. 
“To God on high be glory given 
On this glad Christmas morn; 
Peace, peace on earth, good-will to all, 
For Christ the Lord is born.” 
LUCY G. STOCK 


For Our Dumb Animals 


LET WAR CEASE! 


The hope of the world lies in the little child. 
If all the children of one generation were 
humanely trained both at home and at school, 
what a leap upward unto.golden possibilities 
civilization would make! 

War would be impossible to the man who 
in childhood had learned to revere life even 
in the worm. Mystic, magic life of which 
man knows absolutely nothing; to effect 
which even in a fly highest scientific attain- 
ment is futile—why should it be wantonly 
snuffed out? Physical pain, hot blood pour- 
ing from broken, distorted bodies, anguished 
cries pleading for euthanasia—could such a 
scene be endured or even in remotest in 8 be 
caused by the man of developed sympathies 
of thoroughly humane education? 

Let wars cease; wastefully and wrongfully 
unnecessary too often they have been. Let 
the future know them as impracticable, 
nation-suicidal, impossible. 


Yet the soldier must fail the commander, 


the ambitious ruler, the king—ere wars shall 
cease. So long as men will for a money con- 
sideration narcotize their better selves by ac- 
cepting and pretending to believe old formulas 
of Quixotic obedience, love of country, 
soldiers’ duty, etc., so long will there be found 
cruelly ambitious rulers who will make use 
of them and their self-accepted delusions. 
Protest must come from the ranks, from the 
men who kill and die; it will not come from 
the instigator, the on-looker, or the ambition- 
appeased king. 

SISTER M. FIDES SHEPPERSON, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


OUR COUNTRY’S MISSION 


The world is slowly, but surely, rallying 
around the banners of peace. It gravitates 
in an ascending line to the higher plane of 
one common brotherhood, where the shedding 
of human blood for the sake of trade or any 
other purpose is regarded as a relic of bar- 
barism, and where the three watchwords of 
a new world organization will be humanity, 
justice, and peace. In this onward march 
the United States should lead. It will be the 
fulfillment of our country’s sublime mission. 
It will lend a new significance to the flag and 
will cause all mankind to bless the Stars and 
Stripes as the emblem of their salvation as 
well as ours. RICHARD BARTHOLDT. 


By CHARLES ERSKINE SCOTT WOOD in the Pacific Monthly for November 


THE FRIENDSHIP OF NATIONS 


Peace has been the dream of every age. 


N the days when man fought 
} against man, city against city, 
and ruler against ruler, when 
the air was continually shaken 
with the clamor of war and the 
rumors of wars, then it was 
that the war-wearied ones best loved to sit at 
the feet of the poets and hear of that golden 
age, long past, when over all the world was 
peace; when men tended their flocks and 
reaped their harvest unafraid, and youth 
watched the golden moon rising over the 
sweet-smelling orchards; when the ear was not 
affrighted by the screaming fife and groaning 
drum, but the night was made precious by the 
song of the nightingale, and the lark saluted 
the pale and dewy morn, and the hum of the 
hive made restful the golden noon. 

Peace, then, as always, spoke of gladness, 
rest, abundance, safety. Warthen, as always, 
spoke of hardship, waste, sorrow and death. 
But the fabled golden age was only a poet’s 
dream. It had never been. Will it ever be? 

It will come just so surely as the human 
heart continues that throbbing which each of 
us has received through an innumerable chain 
reaching to the very dawn of creation. 

Man lives by his dreams. His thoughts 
are the things which endure. All else of 
man perishes. He has been called a fighting 
animal. Through all the infinite change of 
the past the marvelous animal, man, kept 
himself alive, not by his strength, but by the 
dawning of what we call mind. In eating, 
drinking and fighting man is common brother 
to the brutes. In strength they surpass him. 
By thought alone he has come thus far, and 
by thought alone he will progress still farther. 
Man has but one predominant passion: the 
will to live; and from this are born his two 
vital ideals: Freedom and Peace. Man craves 
freedom that he may live his life in his own way 
and develop his own individuality after his own 
desire. Freedom is part of the instinct to 
live. He craves peace that he may enjoy life 
and dream those dreams which sooner or later 
he makes come true.- Peace is also part of the 
instinct to live. In the countless millions of 
years he has lived, man has never failed in 
the accomplishment of the ideals which were 
vital and necessary to him; which were part 
of his instinct tolive; and peace is one of these; 
and that is why we believe that surely the 
friendship of nations will come. 


Universal Hope for Peace 


Peace is one of the universal hopes of the 
human heart. It is in every philosophy; in 
all poetry and in every religion. The heaven 
of the American savage, or of the fierce Viking, 
or of the poetic Greek, or the contemplative 
Buddhist—every heaven ever born out of the 
longings of man’s heart is an abode of peace. 
He that thinks man has not struggled very 
far on the road toward his ideal, knows very 
little of the history of man. Whether one 
turn to China, or Japan, or to Europe, one 
can within the period of history begin with the 
time when every stranger was an enemy; when 
every country was held by numerous feudal 
chiefs engaged in constant warfare; when 
every city was walled about against the 
attacks of the rest of the world; when every 
petty province was hostile to its neighbor; 
when every man, no matter what else he was, 
was a soldier, and no man could feel sure of 
peace from one day to the next. Trade was 
stagnant; property was insecure; cities were 
swept out of existence, their inhabitants mas- 
sacred and sold into slavery; the arts, the 
sciences, were smothered, or glimmered feebly, 
and the world was sunk in a barbarism because 
the world was in a constant state of warfare, 
and these were truly called the Dark Ages. 

Picture that day and this and you will see, 
without argument, that not only has there 
been a steady and tremendous insistence on 


Can the dream be made true? 


peace, but that the greater advancement of 
mankind has been wholly due to the greater 
peace of the world. War is destructive. 
Peace is constructive. Peace is the period of 
mental and commercial activity. In peace 
men accumulate that wealth and knowledge 
which they waste in war. 


Economy of Peace and War 


Molinari, the great French economist, says 
that though the peace periods have grown 
longer and larger, the cost of preserving peace 
has steadily increased. He also shows that in 
actual warfare not only are the nations’ re- 
sources of wealth squandered, but the re- 
sources of the future generations are pledged 
in a national debt, and the future generations 
themselves are imperiled by the blood-drain, 
it being the youth and flower of the nation 
who are sacrificed in war. Some nations have 
passed into extinction because of this blood- 
drain annihilating the best blood of the popu- 
lation, as Athens, Rome, and witness the 
terrible blow given to France by the Na- 
poleonic wars. To which may be added the 
costly blood-drain from the South during our 
Civil War. 

Lord Lansdowne said. at the close of the 
Russo-Japanese War, that this latest instance 
of the cost and drain of warfare made it still 
clearer that at no very distant day economic 
reasons would compel nations to find some 
other means of settling their disputes than war. 

Molinari says sadly: ‘“‘Nowhere has the press 
been known to act as a curb on governmental 
tendency to lavish expenditures for war 
purposes.” 

What a noble mission is here open to the 
press, if instead of inflaming passion and 
prejudice, letting loose the ignorance of the 
masses for the cheap profit, or cheaper sensa- 
tion of an hour, it would take its place as one 
of the instructors and benefactors of mankind 
and strive to allay passion, to overcome preju- 
dice and to bring about a universal brother- 
hood of nations! 

A battleship costs about ten millions of 
dollars. Who can doubt that this money 
would be better spent in constructing a rail- 
road through Central Oregon, or elsewhere? 
In deepening channels; in founding a college; 
in reclamation of arid land; in development 
of water power. Indeed, there is nothing on 
the constructive and peaceable side which is 
not a better expenditure than anything on the 
destructive or warlike side. All expenditure 
in war is pure waste, except as it guarantees 
peace, or protects from invasion. And if 
these same ends can be accomplished without 
bat war becomes absolutely an economic 

olly. 


Glorious Results of Peace 


The friendship of the nations means the 
uplift of the masses; it means that burdens 
and shackles will fall from those who are 
weary and oppressed. It means that the 
human hive, undisturbed, will hum with in- 
dustry, investigation, and a wholly new 
impetus will be given to the life of man. 
New dreams will arise within him. There will 
be other and greater poets. Other and greater 
heroes and a higher uplift toward the true 
godhood in man. Nation will join hand with 
nation until the world will be circled by the 
nations, each finding what is best in each, 
until there will be such an acceleration of 
human progress that no imagination can 
picture the outcome. 

‘With the countless ages yet before him, 
with his race just begun, with the leaden 
fetters of war and destruction taken from 
his feet; with all the world mingling in amity 
and striving in peaceful rivalry; with all the 
powers of Nature subdued to his bidding and 
palaces like visions of heaven and fields like 
fairyland arising under his touch, man will be 
indeed a god, and life to all men beautiful. 
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HYMN FOR CHRISTMAS MORNING 


Hark! a burst of heavenly music, 
From a band of seraphs bright, 
Suddenly to earth descending, 
In the calm and silent night: 
To the shepherds of Judea, 
Watching in the earliest dawn, 
Lo, they bear the joyful tidings, 
Jesus, Prince of Peace, is born! 


Sweet and clear those angel voices, 
Echoing through the starry sky, 

As they chant the heavenly chorus, 
“Glory be to God on high!” 


And this joyful Christmas morning 
Breaking o’er the world below, 

Tells again the wondrous story 
Shepherds heard so long ago. 

Who shall still our tuneful voices, 
Who the tide of praise shall stem, 

Which the blessed angels taught us 
In the fields of Bethlehem? 


Hark! we hear again the chorus, 
Ringing through the starry sky; 
And we join the heavenly anthem, 
“Glory be to God on high!” 
MRS. M. N. MEIGS. 


SANCTUARIES FOR ANIMALS 


The people of Australia are becoming greatly 
interested in the movement to protect their 
native game from danger of extinction. The 
establishment, on both private and public 
lands, of reserves for the preservation of birds 
and animals is commanding much attention in 
the province of Victoria, and since October of 
last year no fewer than eight new sanctuaries 
in various parts of the country have been 
proclaimed by the government. This legisla- 
tion is distinct from the ordinary protection 
extended to kangaroos, magpies, giant king- 
fishers, and similar animals and birds, the 
killing of which entails a heavy penalty, as a 
private owner or municipality may set apart 
a tract of land upon which all animal and bird 
life may be secure from molestation. 

The department of lands of the state en- 
courages the formation of these sanctuaries, 
particularly in the vicinity of the towns, and 
it is sufficient for a private owner or town 
clerk, in the case of municipal land, to apply 
to that department in order to have a reserve 
proclaimed as a sanctuary in the government 
Gazette, and in order to avoid confusion or 
doubt, and to make prosecutions for a breach 
of the law more practicable the proclamation 
not only defines the legal boundaries of the 
area, but gives a precise description of the 
natural ones as well. 

In addition to the proclamation of many 
public reserves, private landowners in increas- 
ing numbers are setting apart portions of 
their property as a harbor for birds and 
animals which would otherwise become ex- 
tinct in the locality. The movement, though 
comparatively new in Victoria, began some 
time ago at Holmforth, So. Australia, where 
an enthusiast established the first sanctuary 
on private land without asking the aid of a 
government proclamation, and the domesticity 
and trustfulness of the birds within its boun- 
daries excite the wonder and admiration of 
every lover of nature visiting it— Harper's 
Weekly. 


DON’T PUT A BIRD IN A WINDOW 


“Never put a bird in the window,” said a 
bird fancier to the reporter the other day. 

“I rarely go into thé street in summer, or 
even on a mild day in winter, that I do not 
see unfortunate canaries hung in the windows. 
Even if the sun is not broiling the brains under 
the little yellow cap a draft is blowing all the 
time over the delicate body. People have 
been told a thousand times that they must 
not put a bird in the draft, yet how few re- 
member there is always a draft in an open 
window.’’—Berlin (Md.) Herald. 


Every kind word you say to a dumb animal 
or bird will make you happier. 


For Our Dumb Animals by GRACE AGNES THOMPSON 


THE PETS OF POPULAR ACTRESSES 


Fondness for Animals of Misses Maude Adams, Elsie Janis, and Nance O’Neil 


=iT would be difficult to find an 
44) actress who does not love ani- 
mals, or one of note who does 
not own some kind of inter- 
esting and valuable pet. 
Sarah Bernhardt has her little 
French poodle. Miss Olga 
Nethersole recently mourned 
the loss of her favorite bull 
dog, and it is so tender a sub- 
jec to her that she cannot 
ear to talk about him. Ma- 
dame Nordica has been be- 
reaved recently of a very 
clever and quaint parrot. 

Miss Maude Adams is so 
very fond of animals and of 
the outdoor life of the country 
that she owns, besides her city 
and mountain homes, a farm 
of more than two hundred 
acres on Long Island. It is 
not generally known that such 
a place exists as this charming 
country house at Ronkonko- 
ma. And yet it is true that, 
as some one has said, ‘‘If Miss 
Adams were not an actress, 
she doubtless would be a 
farmer.’”’ As it is, she spends 
every moment of her time 
that she can with her pigs and 
dogs and horses. She has a 
special liking for St. Bernard 
dogs and always keeps two or 
three splendid creatures of 
this breed as watchdogs. One 
of them, Meta, which gener- 
ally lived at the New York 
residence, was quite a cele- 
brated character in his way a few years ago. 

Miss Adams also dearly loves the sport of 
horseback riding, in which she is very profi- 
cient. When on tour she never loses an op- 
portunity of taking this form of exercise. 
Among her saddle horses at Sandygarth Farm 
are several fine thoroughbreds. 


Miss Janis and Her Canaries 


Actresses first become acquainted with their 
pets in a variety of ways, sometimes common- 
place, sometimes very romantic. For instance, 
Miss Elsie Janis received a very remarkable 
valentine last February —a valentine in the 
form of a big box of flowers with a bright- 
eyed little canary hiding under their petals. 
Of course she was delighted, and Louis, as the 
new birdie was promptly named, and she be- 
came fast friends from the first moment. She 
has two other canaries also, Fritzie, whom she 
has had since her babyhood and consequently 
allows to travel with her, and Happy, a beau- 
tiful brown and yellow bird which sings all 
the time, and keeps house for her when she is 
away from her New York home. Petit, the 
dainty little spaniel, which used to win so 
much admiration and attention from all his 
mistress’ friends, suffered a fatal accident in 
an automobile disaster which befell Miss Janis 
last year. 

Miss Nance O’Neil is another actress who 
has made friends with animals under unusual 
circumstances, and she has, perhaps, more pets 
at any one time and of a greater variety than 
any Other actress. 


Touched by a Cat’s Suffering 


On one occasion when Miss O’Neil was play- 
ing in Denver, where Magdalena, a very fav- 
orite cat, had just died and thereby deeply 
grieved her mistress, she returned from the 
theatre late in the evening and found a very 
pretty, very woe-begone stray Angora kitten 
cuddling for refuge from the icy cold and fall- 
ing snow against her door. The sight of the 
draggled gray fur and the sound of the pitiful 


mewing went straight to Miss O’Neil’s heart, 
and from that moment pussy had a good 
home. Miss O’Neil tried in vain to find out 
whose lost pet the little creature was, and 
decided to keep it herself. 

Among the more interesting of her other 
pets have been the Turquoise Donkey, which 
used to carry her about so cheerfully in Egypt; 


TOTO AND TOGO 


Teazle, the white Angora cat which now lives 
in Bedford street, London; Jim, the orang- 
outang which, though delightful company at 
any time, was so big and bothersome to 
journey about with one on a tour, that he had 


- to be given away; and The Manling (named 


from one of the Jungle Tales). one of the only 
two black cockatoos ever brought north across 
the equator, and now to be seen in the London 
Zoo, to which he was sold about four years ago. 
The other of these two black cockatoos is kept 
at the Berlin Zoo. Miss O’Neil has also a 
specimen of the white cockatoo, the more 
common variety, in Binkie, now kept at her 
beautiful country home in Tyngsboro, Massa- 
chusetts. Binkie is rather a traveled bird, 
for he has crossed the equator twenty times 
and journeyed all the way around the earth 


-in the company of his mistress. 


A Paradise for Animals 


On the Tyngsboro estate also live Kintaro, 
a big yellow coon cat found once upon a time 
in Lawrence; and Tom and Jerry, the famous 
‘driving span of horses; and a small multitude 
of chickens. sheep. pigs, cats, canaries, dogs, 
and fine cows. Miss O’Neil’s farm contains 
two hundred and sixty splendidly cultivated 
acres, with a large and very charming country 
house, which she is able to visit for scarcely 
more than two weeks out of each year, but 
leaves in charge of capable caretakers during 
her absence. 

Togo and Nogi, two handsome dogs, named 
for the distinguished Japanese admiral and 
general, are Miss O’Neil’s latest favorites, and 
they have been her companions during the 
last few months of her tour. Their Japanese 
names are accounted for by the fact that Miss 
O’Neil, through her liking for Oriental phil- 
osophy and peoples, is attended always by a 
dear little Japanese maid called Toto, who says 
she has ‘‘a awful fond to animals,”’ and who is 
constantly in charge of all the pets, 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Founded by GEO. T. ANGELL in 1868 


Mass. Society for the Prevention of Oruelty to Animals 
Boston, December, 1909 


Special Christmas Number 


With this issue we present our readers an 
eight-page Christmas Supplement, of special 
interest to children. Societies, school teach- 
ers, and others who desire extra copies of this 
number may receive them, in any. quantity, 
for three cents each, postpaid. To insure 
prompt delivery, orders should be sent in 
early. Where desired, papers will be mailed 
to separate addresses without extra charge. 


ARTICLES for this paper may be sent to 
GuyY RICHARDSON, Secretary, 19 Milk Street. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION are given on the last 
page. All who send subscriptions or remittances are 
respectfully asked to examine our report of — 
which is published each month, and if they do not nd 
the sagen they have sent properly credited, to kindly 
notify us. 


‘AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere, but they should first apply for 
proper authorization. iberal commissions will 
given. 


TEACHERS may receive the paper for one year at 
the special price of twenty-five cents. 


BACK NUMBERS of Our Dumb Animals, for gratui- 
tous distribution only, are for sale in small or large 
quantities at atly reduced prices. They are specially 
= ted for distribution at fairs and exhibits of all 

inds. 


Our American Humane Education Society 
sends this paper this month to the editors of 
the twenty-two thousand, five hundred news- 
papers and magazines published on this con- 
tinent north of Mexico. 


CHRISTMAS 1909 


Never has there dawned a Christmas Day, 
since that event when the manger of Beth- 
lehem was made glorious by the birth of the 
Christ-child, when the whole animal creation 
received so much of the world’s best thought 
and attention, as it does on this glad anni- 
versary in the year of our Lord nineteen hun- 
dred and nine. 


The spirit of Christ, which has worked in 


men’s hearts till it has directed not only 
private but public attention to the misfortunes 
of the mind and body as well as of the soul of 
the human race, has so broadened our love 
that it has come to include the birds of the 
air, the beasts of the field, and even the fishes 
of the sea. It is no criticism of the zeal of 
animal lovers to say that there are communi- 
ties in America to-day where horses and other 
domestic animals are protected to an extent 
which the law or its enforcement fails to 
reach in the case of suffering human beings. 

There has been never a single year in which 
so much space in news columns and so much 
editorial comment has been devoted to the 
well-being of animals as in the year 1909. 
No single year has witnessed such influential 
national and international congresses in 
behalf of our dumb friends. No one year has 
made such effectual advances in state legis- 
lation for humane education in schools. 

The movement for the protection of animals 
has become popular all over this country and 
is now generally recognized as a necessity. 
Its foundations for a happy consummation 
are laid already in the added impulse given 
to concerted and concentrated effort, and the 
ever-growing harmony between different or- 
ganizations that exist to the same end. 

Optimistic? Yes, but at Christmas time 
why not look around and see how great and 
glorious our accomplishments have been? 
For twelve months we have been in the smoke 
of the battle, wl.ich has been only a skirmish 
compared to the long and hard fight which 
is before us. Let us pause on the vantage 
ground already gained to 


“Praise God from whom all blessings flow.” 


Our 
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CRUELTY IN TRAPPING 


A kind woman living in the western part 
of Massachusetts recently wrote to one of our 
agents, detailing an account of the intense 
suffering of a dog that had been caught and 
held for nearly a week in a steel trap. After 
days and nights of agony the long-tortured 
animal was discovered by a stranger and 
mercifully released from further pain and 
starvation by killing. 

This is but one of many similar horrors 
that frequently occur in rural sections. 

We have always denounced the steel trap 
as an instrument of torture; a most cruel 
device for capturing animals, causing terrible 
suffering to every unfortunate victim. The 
unfairness of setting traps, the deception em- 
ployed in placing them where animals are 
wont to forage for their necessary food, ought 
to be enough to condemn the use of the trap 
by every humane person, boy or man. 

We once read the statement of a Canadian 
trapper, who had spent many years in the 
cruel occupation, that on an average one out 
of every ten animals captured had but three 
feet. Unless the trap is visited shortly after 
it has been sprung, the frantic prisoner in its 
misery will gnaw off its own leg to regain its 
freedom. 

The sight of a wild animal in captivity is 
always pathetic. Add to this the torment of 
physical pain caused by the steel-toothed jaws 
of a trap, and the final scene of an inhuman 
trapper clubbing his helpless captive to death, 
and you will realize in some measure the 
great cruelty in trapping. 


NEW STATE HUMANE SOCIETY 


The State Humane Society of Washington 
was organized at an all-day meeting held in 
Tacoma, November 11, for that purpose. A 
platform meeting was held in the evening, 
addressed by Judge Joseph Shippen on “Hu- 
mane Education in Schools,’’ and by Miss May 
Krueger on ‘‘The Gospel of the Square Deal.’’ 


MOST WELCOME BEQUEST 


Our American Humane Education Society 
is made a beneficiary of the will of the late 
Miss Caroline Phelps Stokes of New York, to 
the extent of “the sum of twenty thousand 
dollars towards a permanent endowment fund, 
a part of the interest of such fund to be used 
for the free distribution of ‘Black Beauty’ 
and other publications of the Society.’’ Miss 
Stokes, before her death, made a generous 
contribution to our building fund. ‘‘Blessed 
are the merciful.” 


TO PUBLISHERS EVERYWHERE 

Beginning with the January issue, Our 
Dumb Animals will contain a new department 
in which brief reviews will be given of such 
books received as are of interest to our work, 
especially those relating to animals or birds. 
Several new publications devoted to humane 
education, already in hand, will be noticed 
next month. 


OUR LITERATURE IN SCHOOLS 


Superintendent Morrison of the public 
schools of New Hampshire is distributing our 
Humane Manual among the teachers of that 
state, to be used as a text book in giving in- 
struction under the provisions of the new 
humane education law. 

The Milford and Hopedale, Massachusetts, 
S. P. C. A. has ordered thirty subscriptions 
to Our Dumb Animals to be sent to the public 
schools in those towns. 


Six hundred copies of our best cloth edition 
of ‘‘Black Beauty’? have been ordered re- 
cently by the school board of Taunton, Mass. 
The school boards of York, Pennsylvania, and 
Chicopee, Mass., have called for a liberal 
supply of our popular edition of this favorite 
story. No better humane education reader 
can be found than Anna Sewell’s ‘‘Black 
Beauty,’’ which we publish in a dozen different 
editions and in several languages. 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated, March, 1868 
HON. HENRY B. HILL, President pro tem. 
and Treasurer; 

HON. A E. PILLSBURY, Counselor; 
EBEN. SHUTE, Assistant Treasurer; 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary. 


Prosecuting Agents in Boston 
JAMES R. HATHAWAY, Special Agent; 
THOMAS LANGLAN, CHARLES F. CLARK, 
GEO. W. SPLAINE, FRANK G. PHILLIPS, 
JOSEPH M. RUSSELL, HARRY L. ALLEN. 
Correspondence is solicited from any of Massa- 
chusetts direct to the central office, 19 Milk Street, 
Boston, but it is essential that particulars be given 
accurately, with names, addresses or team numbers of 
offending drivers or owners. 
The Society has local agents in practically each city 
and town in the state, but maintains district agents 
with headquarters as follows: 


Where to Report Complaints 


Berkshire, and Hampshire Counties— 
DEXTER A. ATKINS, Springfield, 31 Elm Street, 
Room 327. Tel. 828-11. 


Franklin and Worcester Counties—ROBERT L. 
DYSON, Worcester, 142 June Street. Tel. 2758-12. 

Dukes, Nantucket, Barnstable, and Bristol Counties— 
HENRY A. PERRY, Mansfield. Tel. 153. 

Plymouth, Norfolk, Middlesex, Essex and Suffolk 
Counties —~ Cases are attended to by agents of the 
Society having their headquarters at the central office, 
19 Milk Street, Boston. Tel. Main 1226. 

Ambulance Always Ready 

Someone is on duty at the main office at ye hour 
of the day or night, including Sundays and holidays, 
and the ambulance for sick or disabled horses can always 
be had by calling Richmond 572; or our Massachusetts 
Society, Main 1226. 

Horse owners are expected to pay reasonable charges 
for its use, but in emergency cases, where they are unable 
to do so the ambulance will be sent at the expense of 
the Society, but only upon an owner's order, or upon 
that of a police officer or Society agent. 


FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION 
To those who will have them properly posted we send: 


(1) Placards for the protection of birds under our 
Massachusetts laws. 


(2) Placards for the protection of horses everywhere 
from docking and tight checkreins. 


PRIZES FOR EVIDENCE 


The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals hereby offers: 

(1) $100 for evidence which shall enable the Society 
to convict any man in Massachusetts of cruelty in the 
practice of vivisection. 5 

(2) $25 for evidence to convict of a violation of the 
law of Massachusetts against vivisections and dissections 
in our public schools. 

(3) $25 for evidence to convict anyone in Massa- 
chusetts of a violation of law by causing any horse to be 
mutilated for life by docking. 

Twenty prizes of $10 each, and forty prizes of 
$5 each, for evidence to convict of a violation of the 
laws of Massachusetts by killing any insect-eating bird 
or taking eggs from its nest. 


ONE MONTH’S REPORT 

At the November meeting of the directors 
of the American Humane Education Society 
and the Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, held this morn- 
ing, President Hill that the prosecu- 
ting agents of the Massachusetts Society, in 
their investigation of complaints during the 
month, examined 5,258 animals, took 97 
horses from work, and mercifully killed 238 
horses and other animals. 

The Massachusetts Society has received a 
bequest of $7,517.94 from the estate of Miss 
Martha Harrington of Waltham, and $2,090 
from the estate of Miss Alice Byington of 
Stockbridge; also a gift of $50 from Miss 
Lydia E. Sumner. 

By the will of Miss Caroline Phelps Stoker, 
the American Humane Education Society is 
to receive $20,000. 

Boston, November 17, 1909. 
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MANY CONTRIBUTORS TO ANGELL MEMORIAL FUND 


Encouraging Responses to Plea for Building Project— Two Thousand Dollars Added to Fund During Last Month 


HE wide-spread interest shown by all 
classes of people in our own and 
other countries upon the first an- 
nouncement of the plan of the Angell 
Memorial Building was exceedingly 

gratifying, and made us confident that the 
response of humane hearts everywhere would 
bring complete success. Many contributions, 
varying from one dollar to one thousand 
dollars, soon came in. 

Not only personal friends of Mr. Angell, 
but many utter strangers, who had known him 
only as the great national soldier of peace and 
kindness, wrote us in commendation of the 
project. Rich and poor, judge and lawyer, 
merchant and clerk, author and printer, 
stable owner, teamster, mechanic, express- 
man, school-teacher and pupil, the Humane 
Society, the Band of Mercy, the Loyal Tem- 
perance Legion, the Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety, the Epworth League, the Home Mission- 
ary, as well as the Life and Annual Members 
of our own Societies, expressed great interest 
in the proposed movement. It is certainly 
fitting that all classes of our people respond to 
the call for the Memorial to this great humani- 
tarian who devoted his life without stint for 
the relief of the suffering animal world. 

Our own city formally led the way and 
placed its seal of approval on public honors 
to our late chief. In April, 1909, the Alder- 
men and Common Council unanimously 
adopted, by a rising vote, resolutions, later 
approved by the Mayor, to the effect that 
“Humanity has been made as much his 
debtor as the dumb beasts he loved,” and that 
“the history of Boston boasts no prouder 
name than that of George T. Angell.” 

London also responded, through its Royal 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, ‘‘Fully recognizing the work Mr. 
Angell has done in advancing the educational 
operations of various Humane Societies and 
especially acknowledging the impetus he gave 
to the educational work of this Society when 
he visited England in 1870, the Council of the 
Society sends a contribution for the building, 
and trusts that the work he so admirably int- 
tiated and carried out will be long continued 
for the common benefit of animals and 
mankind.” Similar testimonials came from 
France, Germany, the Hawaiian Islands, and 
other distant lands that had been stirred by 
his world-wide influence. Pages might be 
filled with the words of appreciation, which 
have come from every part of our own country, 
testifying to his great work in educating and 
uplifting mankind by leading all classes to a 
consideration of the claims of our dumb animal 
friends. The more than 75,000 Bands of 
Mercy, organized in response to his call 
through the American Humane Education 
Society, and the thousands of additional 
Bands constantly being formed, will bring a 
mighty and steady influence to bear on the 
legislative and executive departments of the 
various states of our Union in the line of 
humane education and humane laws. 

It was the great desire of Mr. Angell’s heart, 
often expressed in public and in private, that 
a Building should be erected to stand through 
the coming years as a constant educator and 
reminder to the people’ of their duties and 
obligations to those who cannot speak for 
themselves. In this building he expected that 
space not needed for the two Societies would 
be let, the proceeds to go to carrying on the 
work, 

Shall not this hope of his be realized? 
Does it not appeal to you like a last request 
from him who was, when living, so gladly sup- 
ported? Does not the nation owe a debt of 
gratitude to this great and good man which 
can be repaid in no better way than by doing 
that which he was so anxious to have done! 
Let those who can, give largely, and every 
man, woman, and child, whose heart by his 
signal service has been blest and made 


tenderer and more responsive to the call of 
suffering, or who sympathize with the great 
humane movements of the day, add what they 
may be able. 

A few subscriptions of $5,000 each, added to 
the inflow of smaller sums, will enable the 
directors to proceed at once to the completion 
of the work. 

Pledges can be made payable on or before 
January 1, 1911. Persons paying $100 or 
more will be made life members of either 
Society, as they may designate. 


From a Prominent Boston Merchant 


Mr. J. W. Wheelwright accompanies a gen- 
erous pledge with these words: 

“In answer to the appeal I gladly enclose 
my promise of $500 to the Angell fund, and 
will watch its growth. 

“Many years ago I was favored by the 
friendship of the great man. He gave me 
very interesting accounts of his trip and in- 
terviews abroad, and his words that started 
the whole English Association. America is 
better for his living here.” 


From a New York Humanitarian 


“A Humane Building is indeed a fitting 
memorial to our world-honored friend, Mr. 
Angell. 

“It is a fitting thank offering to the memory 
of one who, for so many years, has led his fol- 
lowers ever upward towards a still higher 
ethical standard. 

“It gives me much:pleasure to enclose here- 
with a hundred dollars, only wishing that the 
amount could be a hundredfold more, pro- 
portionate to the high respect in which I hold 
the work so effectively done by the two 
Humane Societies.” 


From a Member of the Royal S. P. C. A. 

“T have much pleasure in inclosing a small 
contribution towards the Angell Memorial 
Building in recognition of Mr. Angell’s work 
and world-wide influence. 

“He kindly sent me a copy of his auto- 
biography, a short time before his death, by 
which I learnt, and have been able to make 
known to others, how much he was associated, 
in years gone by, with our Royal Society. 

“T trust that the Memorial will, as you say, 
be a means of pleading continually the hu- 
manitarian cause.” 


From a Washington Friend 


“Enclosed please find check to go to the 
Angell Memorial Fund, wishing it could be 
much more. I pray each day that the passing 
out of that grand soul, Geo. T. Angell, may 
make more converts to the cause than even 
his life.” 


From a Western Woman 


“I send the enclosed for the new building 
in memory of Mr. Angell. For the past fifteen 
years I have been in touch with his work and 
believe he did more to lessen suffering in this 
world than any other philanthropist living. 
I admired him exceedingly, and gladly con- 
tribute to something to show future genera- 
tions in what esteem he was held by us.” 


From an S. P. C. A. Secretary 

“Kindly accept my humble offering of two 
dollars towards the Angell Memorial Fund. 
This Memorial Building seems to me but a 
slight token of respect, in comparison to the 
great and good work accomplished by Presi- 
dent Geo. T. Angell.” 


From S. P. C. A. in Elizabeth, N. J. 

Miss M. A. Barber, secretary of the Eliza- 
beth Branch of the Union County, New 
Jersey, S. P. C. A., writes: 


“Enclosed find check for $5, a small con- 


tribution to the Angell Memorial, from our 
Society.” 


RECEIPTS FROM OCTOBER 27 TO NOVEM- 
BER 23, 1909 


Previously acknowledged ............. $31,481.79 
Winthrop Smith, Boston, Mass............. 5.00 
Mrs. Walter Turle, Duluth, Minn. ......... 5.25 
Mrs. Wm. N. Wood, Ensley, Ala. .......... 2.00 
Mrs. C. H. Sprague, Washington, D.C. .... 2.00 
Miss H. Vail, Elizabeth, N. J. ............- 1.00 
Miss Fanny Alston, Charleston,S.C ...... 1.00 
Mrs. Mary Bradshaw, Brighton, Eng..<..... 5.00 
Elizabeth S. P. C. A., Elizabeth, N. J. ..... 5.00 
Miss L. B. Willson, Salem, Mass............ 1.00 
Mrs. C. A. Fifield, Concord N. H........... 1.00 
Mrs. H. W. Symmes, Winchester, Mass. .... 1.00 
Unitarian S. S., Meadville, Pa. ............ 2.50 
H. H. Hallett, Webster Grove, Mo......... 5.00 
A friend, Now York, 100 00 
Unitarian S. S. Band of Mercy, Norton, Mass. 5.00 
Mrs. M. J. Kendall, Nashua, N. H. ........ 1.00 
Mrs. R. P. Butterick, Salem, Mass. ........ 1.00 
Miss Harriet O. Cruft, Boston Mass. ...... - 100 00 
Andrew Gray Weeks Boston, Mass. ....... 100 00 
Francis H. Manning, Boston, Mass. ........ 25.00 
Mrs. Geo. Hollingsworth, Boston, Mass...... 5.00 
Baker Extract Co., Springfield, Mass........ 5 00 
Miss Juliet Porter, Worcester, Mass ....... 5.00 
Mrs Geo. F. Richardson, Lowell, Mass. .... 20.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank B. Thayer. Brookline. Mass. 10 00 
A. B. Case, Springfield, Mass ............. 5.00 
F. H. Hedge, Brookline, Mass. ............ 5.00 
Edward S. Adams, Fall River, Mass. ....... 5.00 
Miss Mary E. Curtis, Malden, Mass. ........ 1.00 
Miss Sarah E. Read, Boston, Mass.......... 100.00 
Mr. and Mrs. C. I. Bigley, Pittsfield, Mass. ... 2.00 
E. C. Armsby, Whitinsville, Mass. ......... 1.00 
Mrs. Albert L. Fisher, Grafton, Mass........ 10.00 
Benj. F. Dutton, Boston, Mass. ........... 5.00 
Mrs. Ezra Ripley Thayer, Boston, Mass. ... 5.00 
Miss Harriet G. Bird, Stow, Mass........... 5.00 
Mrs. Mary Rector, Hennessey, Oklahoma ... 100.00 
Mrs. E. W. Batchelor, W. Upton, Mass. .... 20.00 
Miss Martha C. Burnham, Northampton, Mass. 5.00 
Charles W. Bent, Worcester, Mass. ........ 1.00 
Everett Boynton, Swampscott, Mass........ 1.00 
George S. Homer, New Bedford, Mass. ..... 10.00 
Mrs. W. A. Allen, Andover, Mass. ......... 1.00 
B. F. Bowker, Whitman, Mass. ........... 1.00 
Newton Brooks, Gardner, Mass. ........... 2.00 


Anonymous, Holden, Mass. .............- 40 


Mrs. George T. Angell, Brookline, Mass. .... 100.00 
Henry D. Woods, W. Newton, Mass. ....... 99.00 
Zenas Crane, Dalton, Mass. ............0-- 50.00 
Miss Lydia S. Boyd, Boston, Mass. ........ 10.00 
Mrs. Solomon Alley, Nahant, Mass. ........ 1.00 
Mrs. Copley Thaw, Pittsburgh, Pa. ........ 200.00 
Miss Mary E. Gilson, Hudson, N. H........ 1.00 
Mrs. Lucy C. Nichols, Hudson, N. H....... 1.00 
Miss Martha M. Buttrick, Lowell, Mass. .... 15.00 
Miss Julia Delano, New Bedford, Mass. ..... 5.00 
Miss Fanny E. Morrill, Boston, Mass........ 10.00 
Dr. John Bascom, Williamstown, Mass. .... 2.00 
J. H. Ashley, Springfield, Mass. ........... 1.00 
Mrs. Rosa H. Brown. Fitchburg, Mass, ..... 10.00 
The Misses Peabody, Cambridge, Mass. .... 50.00 
Miss Adele Brewer, Stockbridge, Mass. ..... 3.00 
Mrs. C. E. Burnham, Worcester, Mass. ..... 1.00 
Miss Sarah N. Kittredge, Haverhill, Mass. .. 5.00 
Dr. Francis P. Sprague, Boston, Mass. ..... 50.00 
Mrs. Susan H. Kempton, New Bedtord, Mass. 5.00 
Mrs. F. E. Breckenridge, Ware, Mass. ...... 1.00 
Mrs. Sarah D. Hubbard, Van Deusenville, Mass. 5.00 
Homer C. Bliss, Florence, Mass. .......... 2.00 
Mrs. B. S. Shaw, Boston, Mass. ........... 10.00 
Miss F. M. C. Bowen, Fall River, Mass. .... 1.90 
A. L. Brower, Berio, Mates 2.00 
Mrs. Edward Burbeck, Newton, Mass. ...... 15.00 
Roswell R. Robinson, Malden, Mass. ....... 5.00 
Miss Phebe S. Burlingame, N. Adams, Mass.. 5.00 
Mrs. Franklin Couch, Dalton, Mass....... 100.00 


650.00 
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THE BABY SEAL 

Fat little baby seals are coveted prizes for 
the hunter, for their skin has a wonderful 
fineness and finish. Their wholesale slaughter 
is being checked and regulated of late, at 
least on the Alaskan coast, lest the great 
herds decrease and disappear. 

Whitecoat is a pretty thing. Sprawling on 
the pan, lazily moving his flippers from side 
to side, or stretching them upward, he basks 
in the winter sunshine as might a puppy or a 
baby. Absolutely harmless and helpless, for 
the first few weeks of his little life he is a 
baby in truth. Though massed in tens of 
thousands on the ice-fields, each family of 
harps has its own habitat provided with an 
ocean doorway through which father and 
mother daily go on fishing trips, leaving the 
baby to sleep or play at will. And every door- 
way is cut out of the ice with their powerful 
teeth, though they may have to gnaw through 
five or six feet of it—a hole large enough for 
a man to slip into and thus out of the world, 
as more than one unfortunate has done when 
caught on a field in the darkness. 

We talk of animal instinct, the human 
mind readers, the vision of the carrier-pigeon. 
Here is a creature that never fails to find its 
young, no matter how or where it has gone 
adrift. The old seals may get forty or fifty 
miles away, but some guide—taste, or smell, 
or whatever it may be—always brings them 
back to what they know as home. Old-time 
sealers will tell you they have been moored 
to pans on which a hundred thousand of these 
animals were living, where the blow-holes 
were so thick that an acre of the surface would 
be pierced by hundreds. yet the seals always 
came up through the right doorway. That 
the seal mother knows her own among a 
thousand has been proved by putting a little 
stranger to hertonurse. She will only suckle 
her own offspring, and if taken from her she 


will find it among a hundred whitecoats as 
much alike as peas in a pod. 


THE WHALE 


The old idea that the whale belongs to the 
fish tribe is still existent in the minds of some 
people; but this is wholly incorrect. While it 
has the form of a fish, because it lives in the 
same element, scientists now universally agree 
that it belongs to the mammalia, as it suckles 
its young, has warm, red blood and possesses 
all the characteristics of this class. 

There are also evidences that the whale was 
at one time, how remote it is impossible to 
say,alandanimal. It has been demonstrated, 
which fact has been verified by the writer, that 
the flippers or forw ard fins, which are fre- 
quently called ‘‘pectorals,’’ just where the 
forward legs of a quadruped would naturally 
be, contain all the bones, joints, arteries, and 
nerves of the human arm and hand, while 
deeply seated in the interior of the hinder part 
of the animal are found joints and rudiments 
of hind leg bones, of no apparent present use 
whatever, but which are considered by emi- 
nent naturalists, who have studied the subject, 
as strong evidence of the fact that the creta- 
cean was at one time an inhabitant of the 
land. These scientists state that it may have 
resembled a huge lizard, but that its feeding 
habits and proclivities for the water gradually 
caused a process of evolution to take place 
until nature gave it its present form adapted 
to dwell entirely in the water. 

There are also evidences that it was at one 
time probably covered with a hairy skin. 
There are still bristles about its mouth and 
nose, and the very young whale calves have 
distinct evidences of hair, which, however, 
disappear as they grow older. 

DR. STURGEON STEWART, 


in Canadian Magazine, 


Photograph by the New York Zoological Society 


CALIFORNIA SEA LIONS 


Editorial from Pittsburg (Pa.) Press 
MAN’S DEBT TO THE HORSE 


No animal on the face of the earth works 
like the horse; no animal anywhere is his equal 
in usefulness to man. He is the one real slave 
of humanity; for never lived a human slave 
in any age or in any land who went about his 
task and his crushing labors more uncom- 
plainingly, more steadily and more faithfully 
than does the horse. He brings help when 
the home is aflame; he drags in the harvest 
that feeds millions; he scurries over the ground 
to bring the physician to the bedside when we 
come into the world; he paces solemnly on- 
ward as he drags us to the grave. He carries 
the joyous children upon his broad back, and 
he thunders to the hospital with the clanging 
ambulance. Through the streets he drags the 
mighty iron supports for the giant skyscraper, 
and over the boulevards of the park he sweeps 
with fashion and beauty at his hoofs. In the 
midst of plenty he carries food in abundance 
to countless homes, and in the midst of star- 
vation he yields up his own body to keep life 
in the famished human frame. 

And for this sublime devotion, this life-long 
labor, this noble martyrdom, how often is the 
faithful animal repaid with atrocious cruelty 
and vile and inhuman neglect! Thetreatment 
of horses by some people is immeasurably base; 
and it is all the more hideous and scoundrelly 
because the poor animal has no means of 
defense, no chance for aid, no voice to demand 
help. 

He is driven at terrific speed for immense 
distances; he is forced to wear rough and heavy 
harness over a sore and lacerated body, drag- 
ging after him heavily laden wagons, all the 
while suffering silently the most awful torture. 
He is compelled to drag overloaded wagons up 
steep hills, often cruelly lashed with the whip, 
and then after a long day of dreadful slavery 
he is poorly housed, often with insufficient 
food. 


Yet there are owners and drivers of a differ- 
ent stamp. These are men into whose hard- 
ened soul no appreciation of the value and 
devotion of the horse is allowed to penetrate. 
They misuse the animal to an atrocious de- 
gree, and are impervious to his appealing look, 
when he is racked by pain or worn down with 
toil, as though the poor beast were but a 
senseless rock. Such men as these know no 
pity, and because they know no pity they 
know no horse. 

There is nothing overdrawn in this recital 
of man’s inhumanity to his one best and most 
constant friend. Happily, though, it is not a 
recital of the usual treatment of ‘the horse. 
Turning from the consideration of illtreat- 
ment, it is pleasant to know that in the hearts 
of the vast majority of men, women, and 
children there is genuine love for this fine and 
good friend in the animal kingdom. And as- 
suredly he deserves that love. 

When you love a horse. you love man’s 
best, truest, and most useful friend in all the 
range of the world of animals. 


THE MOOR AND HIS HORSE 


The horsemanship of the Moors is primitive 
and entirely successful, says the London Spec- 
tator. A Moor never walks when he can ride, 
and never by any chance gets off to ease his 
beast. How a lenariah pony would have 
chuckled at the weary walks enforced on tired 
men by well-meaning cavalry colonels in South 
Africa! He would have said to himself: “I 
don’t think much of animals that can’t carry 
fifteen stone fifteen hours a day; I must bea 
really superior kind of beast.” 

The Moorish (and Goumier) horse always 
spends his night in the open; he is never 
groomed nor clipped; his youth is passed wan- 
dering untended over the vast fields. When in 
work he gets all drink before his feed in the 
evening. From 7 A. M.to7 P. M. he expects 
to work and to work hard without bite or 
sup. His saddle is a wooden tree super- 
imposed on at least half a dozen folded 
blankets, the thickness of which often reaches 
six inches, and he never gets a sore back, 
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THE GRACEFUL GIRAFFE 


The giraffe is perfectly harmless; he was 
never known to hurt any one, and he gets his 
living off the upper boughs of thorn-trees, 
which nobody can reach but himself, and 
nothing else would eat if it could reach them. 

To see the giraffe’s beautifully mottled skin 
towering up among and over the flat green 
thorn-trees is surely one of the strangest and 
most beautiful sights the animal world offers 
man. As he stands and dips and bends and 
twists his nine-foot-long neck in and out 
among the armed branches of the tree he is 
grace personified. 

I saw once seven of these creatures, the 
king, his harem and his children, all gathered 
round one green-topped tree. From seven 
points of vantage they dipped into it at once, 
stooping under an unusually thinly armed 
bough bending on another. Their necks 
seemed to twist two or three ways at once. 

I had the good fortune to be able to come 
very near without alarming them—less than 
one hundred yards—and with my glass could 
see them as if they were not more than ten 
yardsaway. But when at last the treacherous 
breeze betrayed us, and they plunged into 
flight—well, no one could call their movements 
graceful. 

The immensely long fore legs are thrown for- 
ward, as you see a very high-stepping horse 
sometimes throw his fore legs forward, till the 
hoof, for the fraction of a second, is pointed 
straight out in front. The giraffe makes this 
motion with a sort of jerk at the end of it, as 
if he intended in the first instance to fling his 
hoof as far forward as he could, and then 
with a sort of afterthought brings it to the 
ground. As it reaches earth he flounders for- 
ward with his high shoulders, and lifts both 
ungainly hind legs together, lifting and plant- 
ing them together, or almost together. 

There is a great antediluvian lizard known 
to us which had two brains, one to move his 
body and another to move his abnormally 
long tail. It looks as if the giraffe, like the 
long lizard, needed two brains also, one to 
move his hind legs and another to move his 
fore legs, and as if the two brains would not 
act perfectly together. 

W. S. RAINSFORD, 


in The Outlook. 


HOW WOLVES CATCH WILD HORSES 


Travelers tell us that the wolves of Mexico 
have a strange way of catching the wild horses. 
These horses have a great speed. It is almost 
impossible for a single cowboy to catch one. 
The cowboys, when they wish to run them 
down, have relays of pursuers. First one set 
of cowboys will chase the horses, then another, 
and another, until at last the horses are 
caught by the lasso. But it is only when 
they are completely tired that they are 
caught; therefore it would be impossible for 
the wolves to catch them unless they used 
strategy, for the flight of the wolves is not so 
swift as that of the horses. 

This is the way the wolves kill the wild 
horses of the Mexican plains. First, two wolves 
come out of the woods and begin to play 
together like two kittens. They gambol about 
each other and run backward and forward. 
Then the herd of horses lift their startled 
heads and get ready to stampede. But the 
wolves seem to be so playful that the horses, 
after watching them for a while, forget their 
fears, and continue to graze. Then the wolves 
in their play come nearer and nearer, while 
other wolves slowly and stealthily creep after 
them. 

Then suddenly the enemies surround the 
herd and make one plunge, and the horses 
are struggling with the fangs of the relentless 
foes gripped in their throats. 


Always keep your dogs and cats 
nights where they will not disturb the 
sleep of your neighbors and so come in 
danger of being poisoned. 


Photograph by the New York Zoological Society 


GIRAFFES AT THE NEW YORK ZOO 


MORE HORSES NEEDED 


Demand Exceeds Supply Despite Great Increase 
in Numbers and Value 

Never have farmers experienced more diffi- 
culty in finding suitable horses for agricultural 
use or paid higher prices for their supplies than 
the current season, says the Horseman and 
Spirit of the Times. 

The increase in agricultural operations and 
the employment of more horses on old im- 
proved farms to operate agricultural machinery 
have broadened the demand for horses, and 
competition among farmers has firmed prices 
in the country and made it difficult for ship- 
pers to buy horses at values to meet the re- 
quirements of the city trade. Farmers have 
paid $500 to $600 per pair for horses to work 
on the farm, and the high cost has stimulated 
many farmers to buy mares to raise future 
home supplies. It takes the aggregate sales 
of many minor products of the farm to realize 
the price of a pair of good horses, and farmers 
will find it economy to raise their horses in the 
future, as indications warrant the expectation 
that demand will exceed the supply for several 
years. 

Horses go into service younger than a score 
of years ago, and are soon disabled on the 
hard paved streets of cities. The services of 
city horses being shorter increases the demand, 
and if motor vehicles were not largely used it 
would be difficult to suppy consumers. 

The shortage of the supply as compared 
with the demand is not induced by decreased 
production. The horses of the United States 
increased in 1908 no less than 648,000 and 
increased in value upward of $103,000,000, yet 
the surplus is limited owing to the broader 


demand for agricultural and industrial use. 
Horses wear out rapidly under severe com- 
mercial service and demand is ever ready to 
utilize the new supply, and dealers never found 
it more difficult to fill the orders of customers. 
The horse industry offers exceptional oppor- 
tunities to the intelligent breeder to realize 
attractive profits in raising good market 
classes to supply the demand. 


THE OLD COACH HORSE 
Had I a coach horse, would I let him toil 
When old and feeble, sharing the turmoil 
Of servitude with steeds of greater might, 
Then drive a bargain, selling him outright 
To some hard jobber, when his strength was o’er, 
That he might work him harder than before? 
I might, for selfishness is ever strong, 
-But if I did, the deed were doubtless wrong. 
Much rather would I give him, if I could, 
A peaceful paddock underneath the wood; 
Where he might find shelter amid the blast, 
And live in quietude, and at the last 
Lay down his weary bones when strength should 
cease, 
On the soft grassy turf, and die in peace. 
The desert’s denizen, the Arab wild, 
Loves well his steed, and treats him like a child, 
Shares with his generous beast his scanty hoard 
And makes him partner of his bed and board; 
The grateful steed this tenderness repays, 
By useful services and winning ways; 
And bears his master, of his burden vain, 
Like winged lightning, o’er the sandy plain, 


If such the kindness of the Arab’s heart, 
Blush, Christian! bid thy cruelty depart! 
Blush crimson red, and act a kinder part. 
G. MOGRIDGE. 
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Founders of American Band of Mercy 
GEO. T. ANGELL and REV. THOMAS TIMMINS. 


Office of Parent American Band of Mercy 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary. 
A. JUDSON LEACH, State Organizer. 


PLEDGE 


“I will try to be kind to all harmless living creatures 
and try to protect them from cruel usage.” 


Any Band of Mercy member who wishes can cross out 
the word harmless from his or her pledge. M.S. P.C. A. 
on our badges means “Merciful ) a Prevention of 
Cruelty to All.” 


We are glad to report this month one hun- 
dred and sixty-nine new branches of our 
Parent Band of Mercy, making a total of 
seventy-five thousand, five hundred and 
eighty-one, with probably over two million 
members. 


We send without cost, to every person 
asking, a copy of ‘‘Band of Mercy Informa- 
tion’? and other publications; also without 
cost, to every person who forms a Band of 
Mercy, obtaining the signatures of thirty 
adults or children or both to the pledge, 
and sends us the name chosen for the Band 
and the name and post office address (town 
and state) of the president who has been 
duly elected: 


1. Our monthly paper, Our Dumb Animals, for one 


year. 

2. Mr. Angell’s “Address to the Boston Public 
Schools,” ‘“‘Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals,” 
“Relations of Animals That Can Speak to Those That 
Are Dumb,” and “Annual Report.” 

3. “Does It Pay?”—an account of one Band of 


ercy. 

4. Copy of “Band of Mercy Melodies.” 

5. The “Humane Manual," used on Band of Mercy 
Day in the public schools of Massachusetts. 

.. Eight ‘Humane Leafiets,”’ containing pictures and 
one hundred selected stories and oS 

7. dress by Secretary on “Band of Mercy Work.” 

8. For the president, an imitation gold badge. 

The head officers of juvenile temperance organizations 
and teachers and Sunday school teachers, should be 
presidents of Bands of Mercy. 

Nothing is required to be a member but to sign the 
pledge, or authorize it to be signed. 

Any intelligent boy or girl, fourteen years old, can form 
a Band with no cost, and receive what we offer, as 
before stated. 


Good Order of Exercises for Band of Mercy Meetings 

1.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn, and repeat the 
pledge together. (See ‘‘Melodies.’’) 

2.—Remarks by President and reading of Report of 
last meeting by 

3.—Readings, “Angell Prize Contest Recitations,” 
“Memory Gems,” and anecdotes of good and noble say- 
ings and deeds done to both human and dumb creatures, 
with vocal and instrumental music. 

4.—Sing Band of Me: song or hymn. 

5.—A brief address. embers may then tell what 
they have done to make human and dumb creatures 
happier and better. 

.—Enrollment of new members. 
7.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 


BAND OF MERCY BADGES 


Laon are we 4 handsome—a white star on a blue 
gon . with gilt letters and border, and we sell five 
or ten cents, in money or postage stamps, or larger 
numbers at same price. We cannot attend to orders 
f other Band of Mercy 

page 11 or prices o! er of 
supplies, or send for free illustrated catalogue. 


CHRISTMAS IS COMING 


Oh, Christmas is coming, dear mother! Do see! 

There’s a snow-bird just perched on the tall poplar- 
tree; 

And the snow comes at Christmas, I feel very sure,— 

The soft-falling snowflakes, so white and so pure. 


I can only remember one Christmas or two; 

Then the earth lost its green, and the sky lost its 
blue: 

It seemed as if Nature were learning to frown; 

When the kindly snow floated so gracefully down, 


And nestled in corners to hide the dead leaves; 

And, like a warm curtain, hung low from the eaves; 

Covering the flower-beds snugly and warm, 

Where the tulips lay hid from the winter's wild 
storm. 


The snow-bird is cheerful, though winter has come; 
And hops around gayly in search of a crumb; 

So I will be cheerful through cold and dark hours; 
Nor sigh for the summer, its warmth and its flowers. 


Oh, Christmas has many bright pleasures in store 
As he drops kindly gifts at the poor widow’s door; 
And good children know why they welcome each 
year, 
The glad, happy Christmas,—the day of good cheer. 
MRS. L. M. MOREHEAD. 


CHINESE BAND OF MERCY 


Secretary Matthew McCurrie of the San 
Francisco S. P. C. A. has sent us thirty original 
signatures of Chinese children in that city who 
belong to a Band of Mercy of one hundred and 
fifty members, all Chinese, organized in the 
=" schools of San Francisco by the S. P. 


These names, all in clear vertical hand- 
writing, are from the first and second grades 
of the Chinese primary school: 


Loy Duck - Sun Cheung 
Lau Mau ock Hong 
Gum Wah Lim Yin 

Sing Kim Wom Yee Yon 
Mun One Dung Goan 

Low Chin Quong Mun Hoy 

See Sow Wing Chun San Kun 
Bing Suey Choy Sung 

Tong Five Wong Bing Chuk 
John Yin Low Foot Yin 
Chin Poo Low Foot Chew 
Leong Hoy Lui How 
Cheang Chon Wing YukCome 

Yung Sing Huey Park Shung 
Dung Sang Jee Cloi Sin 


HOW TO REPORT BANDS 


In order to receive promptly the literature 
which we send freely to all new Bands of 
Mercy, it is necessary for those who report 
the Bands to our office to follow these simple 
directions, writing names plainly: 

(1) Name of the town or city and name of 
the state. 

(2) Name of the Band. 

(3) Name and post office address of the 
president. 

(4) Name and post office address of the 
secretary. 

Where the members are nu- 
merous, it is desirable to divide the Bands 
into divisions or separate organizations, with 
a president and secretary for each Band of 
thirty members. Wherever possible, the lit- 
erature for all the Bands in a given place will 
be sent to one address, especially where there 
are several Bands or divisions in one school 
building. 


A WELCOME LETTER 
Norton, Mass., Nov. 10, 1909. 

Dear Sir: Enclosed is P. O. money order for 
five dollars, sent by the Unitarian Sunday 
School Band of Mercy, to be used toward the 

Angell Memorial Building. 

Sincerely yours, 

FLORENCE DORR, Treasurer. 


On Christmas Day don’t forget the dumb 
animals. 


THE SOCIAL STUDIO 
Unique Institution with Bands of Mercy at 
Bristol Ferry, R. I. 


The Social Studio at Bristol Ferry, Rhode 
Island, was opened February 21, 1903, as a 
social meeting place for the neighborhood, to 
bring all together for work and recreation, for 
increased friendly acquaintance and mutual 
helpfulness. 

The Studio with its surrounding grounds is 
the centre of attraction for the young people. 
Dancing, tennis, croquet, and other healthful 
and interesting games are indulged in. 

The interior of the Social Studio is especially 
attractive, and many pleasant hours are spent 
there by teachers and pupils. There is a 
Simplex with a good assortment of music to be 
played, an organ to accompany the singing; 
there are pictures on the walls. and photo- 
graphs, books, magazines, and music are 
placed at the disposal of all. 

Generally during the winter, on one evening 
of the week, the neighbors and all who wish to 
join them gather together for a social time, 
meeting like one large family for supper, which 
they themselves bring. 

Lessons are given in the smaller arts and 
crafts; useful garments are made as well as 
fancy work, and placed where they will do the 
most good. The annual exhibition shows 
specimens of the carving, basket work, sewing, 
and weaving. 


BAND OF MERCY — SOCIAL STUDIO 
BRISTOL FERRY, R. I. 

The teaching of kindness to every living 
creature is made a prominent part of the 
Studio work. 

A Band of Mercy was formed in March, 
1903, consisting of nine members. In April 
the members numbered forty-eight. In the 
following six years there has been at no time 
less than forty members and not over fifty- 
eight. Two meetings a month are held, the 
order of exercises beginning with repeating the 
pledge. Then follow singing, reports of kind- 
ness done, and an entertaining story. 

A second Band of Mercy, averaging nineteen 
Portuguese from fifteen to twenty-eight years 
of age, has been especially helpful among their 
own countrymen, in one case supporting a 
family of eleven for one winter. The name is 
the Estrelle (Star) Band of Mercy. Weekly 
meetings are held from October to April, and 
monthly meetings through the summer. This 
Band of Mercy has also done good work along 
the lines of kind treatment of animals. 


Cultivate kindly feelings toward every one 
you meet, 
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WHAT IS THE OBJECT OF THE BANDS OF MERCY? 
opportunity to say a kind word or do a kind act that will make some other human being or some dumb creature happier. 


New Bands of Mercy 
With Names of Presidents 


Linwood, Mass. 
Stanley 
Miss Ruth Blanchard 


Wareham, Mass. 

Center School 
75352 Div. 1 

Alice Doty 
75353 Div. 2 

Madge Nickerson 
75354 Div. 3 

Nellie Hurley 


Narrow School 
75355 Div. 1 

Margaret English 
75356 Div. 2 

Abbie Packard 
75357 Div. 3 

Lillian Hammond 


West Tremont School 
75358 Div. 1 

Mary Fleming 
75359 Div. 2 

Sara Lucas 


South Wareham School 
75360 Div. 1 
Lillian Hathaway 
Div. 2 
Hattie Smith 


75362 East Tremont School 
Miss Marie Shea 
75363 Squirrel Island School 
Miss Jennie Snow 
75364 West Agawam School 
Miss Bessie Churbuck 
75365 East Agawam School 
Miss Mary Griffith 
75366 Indian Neck School 
Miss Blanch Atkinson 
75367 Pine Grove School 
Miss Lillian Place 


75351 


75361 


Onset, Mass. 
Onset School 
75368 Div. 1 
Miss Gibbons 
75369 Div. 2 
Lottie Vose 
75370 Point Independence Sch. 
Miss Charlotte Lovering 


Marion, Mass. 
Red Rock School 
Div. 1 
James Morss 
75372 Div. 2 

Estie Esten 

South School 
75373 Div. 1 

Estelle Sears 
75374 Div. 2 

Mrs. Parris 

North School 
75375 Div. 1 

Theo. Littlefield 
75376 Div. 2 

Bessie Briggs 


Middleboro, Mass. 

School St. School 
75377 Div. 1 

C. D. Lytle 
75378 Div. 2 

C. A. Snell 
75379 Div. 3 

M. W. Sisson 
75380 Div. 4 
Katherine Rogers 
Div. 5 
A. M. Batchelder 
75382 Div. 6 

M. L. Atwood 
75383 Div. 7 

M. B. Perry 
75384 Div. 8 


75371 


75381 


West Side School 
75385 Div. 1 

C. F. Randall 
75386 Div. 2 

E. M. Toothaker 
75387 Div. 3 

Katherine Bryan 
75388 Div. 4 

L. D. Clark 


Union St. School 
75389 Div. 1 

Lucy P. Burgess 
75390 Div. 2 

L. N. Bessie 
75391 Div. 3 

H. M. Jones 


Main St. School 
75392 Div. 1 

E. A. Barden 
75393 Div. 2 

M. C. Reed 


Forest St. School 
75394 Div. 1 

Flora M. Clark 
75395 Div. 2 

R. M. Kinny 


75396 Pleasant St. School 
Lucy E. Merrihew 
75397 Plymouth St. School 
Grace A. Tinkham 
75398 Purchade School 
Faye H. Deane 
75399 Thompsonville School 
Myrtle A. Shaw 
75400 Soule School 
Mary E. Deane 
75401 Waterville School 
Clara B. Cushing 
75402 Green School 
Bessie B. Bailey 
75403 Fall Brook School 
Martena K. Donahue 
75404 Rock School 
Ruth W. Holloway 
75405 Thomastown School 
Alee M. Ward 
75406 South Middleboro School 
Miss Cristena Pratt 
75407 Highland School 
Miss Alice S. Howes 
75408 Wappanucket School 
Miss Alice M. Godfrey 
75409 Marion Road School 
Maude De Maranville 


Gravenhurst, Ont. 
75410 Gravenhurst 
Master Cyril Palmer 


Dayton, Ohio 
75411 First Grade 
Florence Stoerplein 


Revere, Minn. 
75412 Revere School 
Minnie C. Marpe 


_Dayton, Ohio 
75413_Rubicon School 
Edward Monbeck 


Polo, Ills. 
75414 Barclay 
Master Leroy Finkle 


Farmington, Me. 

Farmington School 
75415 Div. 1 

Emily Morrow 
75416 Rosetta 

Rosetta Roderick 
75417 Charles W. Pierce Bd. 

Anathalie Huart 
75418 Rose 

May Boone 


West Farmington, Me. 
75419 Lincoln 
Thalma Parker 
75420 George Washington 
Hazel Craig 


75421 


75422 


75423 


75424 


75425 


75426 


75427 


75428 


75429 


75430 


75431 


75432 


75433 


75434 


75435 


75436 


75437 


75438 


75439 


75440 


75441 


75442 


75443 


75444 


75445 


75446 


75447 


75448 


75449 


75450 


75451 


75452 


75453 


75454 


75455 


Freeport, Me. 

Primary Class Bapt. S. S. 
Albert Royall 

Primary Dept. Cong. S. S. 
Hazel Dixon 


Lakeport, Calif. 
Lakeport 
Miss Sara Rideout 


Dayton, Ohio 
Dayton School 
Miss E. Belle Eaton 
Alberta 

Miss Irene Newkirk 


Bar Harbor, Maine 
Emerson School 


Div. 1 

Lida C. Ladd 
Div. 2 

Nellie M Reed 
Div. 3 

Jennie B. Grant 
Div. 4 

Marie K. Maddox 
Div. 5 

Lina A. Colson 
Div. 6 

Lida C. Hughes 
Div. 7 

Lulu F. West 
Div. 8 

Ella C. Sweet 
Heald School 
Div. 1 

Christina M. Hatch 
Div. 2 

Mary E. Griffin 
Div. 3 

Florence S. Grant 
Div. 4 

Arlie M. Beals } 
Div. 5 

Marion R. West} 
Div. 6 


Helen L. Johnson 


Forest St. School 
Div. 1 

Bertha Small 

Div. 2 

Geneva M. Turner 


Eden Central School 
Div. 1 

Owen L. Flye 

Div. 2 

Salome A. Ripley 


Hulls Cove School 
Div. 1 

Addie E. Ireland 
Div. 2 

Ella R. Munroe 

High School 

Mr. A. H. Carver 
Emery School 

Miss Susie H. Yeaton 
Young’s School 

Miss Villa C. Boober 
West Eden School 
Mrs. Maud E. Trask 
Indian Point School 
Miss P, T. Henry 
Otter Creek School 
Miss Ruth C. Davis 
Salisbury Cove School 
Miss Addie S. Hart 


Alexandria, Minn. 
Alexandria Schoo! 
Augusta Johnson | 


Dayton, Ohio 
2d Gr. Patterson School 
Clifford Stephan 


Winona, Minn. 
Wesley 

Mrs. Z. C. Thompson 
Pleasant Hill, Mo. 
Prairie Dell 

Mr. Leo Young 


I answer: To teach and lead every child and older person to seize every 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


North Middleboro, Mass. 
75457 Pratt Free School 
Mr. Herbert H. Howes 


Malden, Mass. 

Franklin School 
75458 Sunshine Gr. A. 

Adelia C. Freeman 


Hilisville, Pa. 

Hillsville School 
75459 Gr. 2 

Grace McConnell 
75460 Gr. 3 

Clair Shingledecker 
75461 Gr. 4 

Chas. Gilmore 


St. Louis, Mo. 
75462 Shaw Ave. 
Miss Florence Ashlock 


Mc Farland, Kans. 
75463 L. T. L. 
Olive M. Berkeybile 


Dayton, Ohio 

Willard School 
75464 No.1 

Bertie Brough 
75465 No. 2 

M. Jennie Brown 
75466 No. 3 

Eleanor Zuy 
75467 No. 4 

Mary Bayliss 
75468 No. 5 

Blanche Wagner 
75469 No. 6 

Martha Flack 
75470 No.7 

George R. Wallace 
75471 No. 8 

Emma Klopf 
75472 No. 9 

Minnie I. Smith 
75473 No. 10 

Lillie Kammerer 


Bellevue, Wash. 
75474 Bellevue Juvenile 
Rev. Arthur B. Strong 


Independence, Mo. 
75475 Independence No. 1 
Okia Campbell 


Decatur, Ga. 
75476 Junior Humane Society 
Master Frazer Wilson 


Pawtucket, R. 1. 

St. Marys School 
75477 Div. 1 
75478 Div. 2 
75479 Div. 3 
75480 Div. 4 
75481 Div. 5 
75482 Div. 6 
75483 Div. 7 
75484 Div. 8 
75485 Div. 9 
75486 Div. 10 
75487 Div. 11 
75488 Div. 12 
75489 Div. 13 


Sacred Heart Convent 

Loyal Defenders 
75490 Gr. 9—Div. 1 
75491 Gr. 9—Div. 2 
75492 Gr. 8—Div. 3 
.75493 Gr. 8—Div. 4 
75494 Gr. 7—Div. 5 
75495 Gr. 6—Div. 6 
75496 Gr. 5—Div. 7 
75497 Gr. 4—Div. 8 
75498 Gr. 3—Div. 9 
75499 Gr. 2—Div. 10 
75500 Gr. 1—Div. 11 


Saint Joseph’s School 
75501 Div. 1 
75502 Div. 2 
75503 Div. 3 
75504 Div. 4 


75505 Div. 5 
75506 Div. 6 
75507 Div, 7 
75508 Div. 8 
75509 Div. 9 
75510 Div. 10 


Cranston, R. I. 
Highland Park School 
Loyal Defenders 


75511 Gr. 9 

Lillian H. Stubbs 
75512 Gr. 8 

Laura J. Cumley 
75513 Gr. 7 

Sara V. Acton 
75514 Gr. 6 

Mary L. Healy 
75515 Gr. 4 

Florence E. Williams 
75516 Gr. 6 

Bessie R. Schwarz 
75517 Gr. 3 

Mary E. Palmer 
75518 Gr. 7B 


Marion L, Tinkham 


Lonsdale, R. I. 

Lonsdale School 
75519 Grs.8 &9 

William I. Whiting 
75520 Gr. 6 

Alice M. Gallup 
75521 Gr. 5 

Julia L. Cunningham 
75522 Gr. 1 

Mabel C. Smith 
75523 Gr. 2 

Ruby E. Besse 
75524 Gr. 4 

Ida I. Phillips 


Pawtuxet, R. 1. 
Pawtuxet School 
The Defenders of the Help- 
less 
75525 Div. 1 
Hattie C. Hoet 
75526 Div. 2 
Belle M. West 
75527 Div. 3 
Cora Childs 


Manville, R. 1. 

Manville School 

Protectors of the Helpless 
75528 Div. 1 

Haven L. Butler 
75529 Div. 2 

Ruth Louise Handy 
75530 Div. 3 

Emma A. Mowry 
75531 Div. 4 

Emily K. McVann 
75532 Div. 5 

Grace E. Hixson 
75533 Div. 6 

Gertrude L. Kivlin 


Albion, R. I. 

Albion School 

Defenders of the Helpless 
75534 Div. 1 ; 

L. Eva Stearns 
75535 Div. 2 i 

Helen M. Larkin 
75536 Div. 3 

Alice G. McVay 
75537 Div. 4 

Annie E. Sawyer 


Lime Rock, R. 1. 
75538 Kind Helpers 
Lilla C. Howland 


Lincoln, R. 1. 

Cobble Hill School 
75539 Golden Rule 

Lillian F. Hains 


Saylesville, R. 1. 
75540 Good Will 
Mrs. Anna T. Peace 
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LORY TO 
GoD, 
PEACE ON EARTH, 


AND Mercy TO 
Every LivinG 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell, Incorporated March, 1889, 


The executive officers of the American 
Humane Education Society are the same as 
those of the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, printed 
on a preceding page. 


“BLESSED ARE THE MERCIFUL” 


We have in our principal office (in a large 
frame and conspicuous position) the names 
of those who have kindly remembered our 
two Societies in their wills. 

When we get a building we intend to have 
them so engraved in it as to last through the 
centuries. 


A RARE BOOK OFFER 


In memory of Arioch Wentworth’s mu- 
nificent bequests in aid of humane work 
of our Societies, the American Humane 
Education Society will now distribute 100,000 
copies of its most popular books, bound in 
heavy paper, pages 7 x 4} inches, printed 
from clear type: 

“Black Beauty” (264 pages) 

“Strike at Shane’s” (91 pages) 

“Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst” (154 pp.) 
in good editions at the nominal price of two 
and one-half cents per copy (half cost only) 
in lots of ten and upwards. Express or 
freight charges on an average order bring the 
net cost within three cents per copy. _ 

Samples of all three sent upon receipt of 
ten cents to pay postage. ea 

Orders from publishers, school authorities, 
booksellers, humane societies, institutions of 
every kind, both Catholic and Protestant, 
Sunday schools and Bands of Mercy, and the 
humanely disposed everywhere, will be filled 
at once by addressing the Secretary. 


ANGELL PRIZE CONTESTS 
A splendid way to raise money in schools, 
churches, Sunday schools, or elsewhere for 
any object preferred. 
ANGELL PRIZE 


IN HUMANE 
SPEAKING. 
We have beauti- 


ful sterling silver 
medals, of which 
this cut shows the 
size and face in- 
scriptions. On the 
back is engraved 
“The American 
Humane Educa- 
tion Society.” 
The price is one dollar, postpaid, which is 
just what they cost us in quantities. Each 
is packed on purple velvet in a box suitable 
for mailing. 
The plan is this: Some large church or public hall is 
, several schools, Sunday schools, granges or other 
societies are invited to send their best speaker to com- 
pete for the prize medal; some prominent citizen — 
other citizens act as the committee of award, and a small 
admission fee, ten or twenty cents, pays all the costs, and 
leaves a handsome balance for the local humane society, 


or Band of Mercy, or school, or Sunday school, or ch 
or library, or any other object preferred. 


For Our Dumb Animals 
PROBLEM OF THE HECTOR 


In eve school, every community, the 
hector makes life unpleasant—unbearable at 
times for his victims; and there are many cases 
on record where he has incited crime. He 
amuses himself by ridiculing others, by tanta- 
lizing and bullying. Always deficient in in- 
telligence, he is unable to discriminate be- 
tween wit and humor and buffoonery; between 
harmless, legitimate fun and personal abuse 
and insults. It is this type of college student 
who indulges in brutal, disgusting hazing. 
The intellectual mind of the gentleman is 
never found on so low a plane. 

Excepting in cases where the child is a 
hopeless imbecile, his weak morals may be 
stimulated and his cruel nature moulded into 
a more humane form by teaching constantly, 
lessons of kindness and mercy to both dumb 
animals and human beings. 

It is unnatural for civilized man to be cruel 
after having arrived at years of discretion. 
The very young child. it is true, does not know 
that it hurts the cat to pull its tail; but the 
mother who allows her offspring to illtreat 
pets is sowing seed which sooner or later will 
bear the fruit of sorrow. 

The writer is not unmindful of the fact that 
much that appears to be malicious naughti- 
ness on the part of an active youngster, is 
frequently due to a mistaken idea; or, the 
restlessness of a child lacking proper employ- 
ment. 

Yet great danger lurks in the practice of 
many parents who shirk their responsibilities 
by winking at the behavior of children who 
have not been taught to respect the rights of 
others. 

Give the children food for thought and keep 
them busy. Rear them on such mind and 
heart food as Our Dumb Animals has been 
and is sending all over our country every 
month; let them become active members of 
the greatest humane society ever formed the 
American Band of Mercy, and we shall soon 
weed out the hectors, the delinquents, and the 


undesirable citizens. 
OSWALD GILMAN, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


BASEBALL IN CUBA 


Baseball, the most popular of American 
games, was recently introduced in Cuba. At 
Havana, where the first game was played, 
twenty thousand people watched the sport 
and enjoyed it. This large number seems all 
the more remarkable because a bullfight 
had been advertised to take place simul- 
taneously with the ball game but had to be 
abandoned for lack of patronage. 

Let us hope that the disreputable and de- 
grading bullfight may find its permanent 
successor in American baseball. 


THE GROWING NEED 


The need for humane education is growing 
more apparent every year. There is an old 
saying that ‘‘As the twig is bent the tree is 
inclined.”” As children are bent during child- 
hood so is their future bias in life determined. 
If their school life is full of lessons of kindness, 
mercy, and consideration for all those around 
them, including both human kind and the 
animal creation, who will question for a 
moment the absolute certainty that children 
so taught will, as a rule, grow up to be humane 
and kind-hearted citizens? Nor will the effect 
of such instruction end there. Their children 
will feel the results of this early teaching and 
so the lesson of tenderness and compassion 
will be carried forward through endless 
generations, 

WILLIAM O. STILLMAN. 


Every dollar spent for humane education 
is a dollar spent for the prevention of wars, 
incendiary fires, railroad wrecks, and every 
form of cruelty and crime. 


REFORM LEGISLATION 
New York Writer Would Stop Abuses of 
Animals Not Now Reached by Law 
Editor Our Dumb Animals: 

Accepting your courteous invitation, I beg 
herewith to submit briefly a few thoughts 
that have been on my mind for several years 
and which constantly are being brought home 
to my heart by the sights that daily meet my 
gaze while walking in the streets of New York. 

The first and perhaps the most important 
reform that I would bring about for the pro- 
tection of animals from certain forms of 
cruelty, which the public has grown so accus- 
tomed to seeing that it hardly brings forth a 
word of protest even from humane people 
themselves, is this: 

I urge, and have urged through the daily 
press, the passage of a Jaw making it a mis- 
demeanor, punishable by fine or imprison- 
ment, or both, for a man or boy to drive a 
lame horse faster than a walk. 

There is not a humane man, woman. or 
child who has not been stung to the heart by 
the sight of a thoughtless or merciless driver 
urging on a blind or lame horse, mule, or 
donkey, to a gallop, oreventoatrot. I need 
not harrow the feelings of the readers of Our 
Dumb Animals by going into particulars con- 
cerning this all too prevalent form of cruelty 
to animals, as they doubtless have been un- 
willing witnesses of this perhaps thoughtless, 
but nevertheless outrageous form of ill-using 
defenceless beasts of burden. Such sights are 
comparatively common in Greater New York 
and doubtless are to a lesser extent in all cities 
and towns of the United States and in bull- 
fighting Spain. 

My next suggestion concerns what is the 
refinement of cruelty of a civilized nation 
against a large number of the members of the 
horse kingdom, and makes me long for the day 
when the horseless carriage, wagon, and taxi- 
cab shall have entirely superseded the horse- 
drawn carriage, wagon, and cab. 

Although it is against the law of nearly, if 
not all, the states of the Union to amputate 
a horse’s tail. the fact is patent to all that the 
laws have been grossly violated, and as a re- 
sult I would make it a misdemeanor, punish- 
able by fine or imprisonment, or both, for a 
man, woman, or boy to drive a dock-tailed 
horse in fly time (from June 15 to September 
30) on the streets, roads, or highways, unless 
- horse is protected with a full size leather 

y net. 

I would also prescribe the same penalty for 
any driver (and in addition a fine for the 
owner of the animal) who allowed his horse to 
stand in the street or road without being 
covered with a full size woolen horse blanket 
in winter when the thermometer registers 
32 degrees Fahrenheit or thereabouts. 

There are many other forms of cruelty to 
animals, some of them very serious and some 
of minor importance, but all nevertheless 
causing misery and pain, notably the strap 
muzzle. If dogs must be muzzled, nothing 
but the most humane muzzle ever ought to be 
used and then only for an hour or two at a 
time as the fleas nearly drive dogs ‘‘crazy”’ if 
they cannot bite at the spot where the para- 
sites congregate. 

Most of your 300,000 readers probably know 
more about the many forms of cruelty than I 
do, and I appeal to them to use their pens as 
well as their tongues in endeavoring to “‘write”’ 
the wrongs from which the defenceless dumb 
animals are constantly suffering at the hands 
of thoughtless, unkind, and cruel men and 
women. I ask your readers to try the power 
of the press in helping emancipate the animal 
world from the injustices and wrongs under 
which it is still groaning. 

And the way to do it is to agitate! agitate!! 
agitate!!! Yours very truly, 

GEORGE FOSTER HOWELL, 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


In nearly all cases the natural curve of a 
horse’s neck is better than the artificial posi- 
tion created by the checkrein.— Horse World. 
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THE PET KITTEN 


Demurely sitting on the wall 

Who quickly hears me when I call, 

And runs to play with string and ball? 
My playful kitten. 


While pussy anxious watch shall keep, 
Who dares upon the table leap, 
Into my cup to take a peep? 

My nimble kitten. 


Who shyly gives my knee a tap, 

Then gently jumps into my lap, 

And settles down to take a nap? 
My sleepy kitten. 


Who, full of life, and fun, and play, 

Gambols with me the livelong day, 

Or mourns when I am gone away? 
My loving kitten. 


And when I enter at the door, 

Who stands and purrs upon the floor, 

And seems to think her troubles o’er? 
My darling kitten. 


Though many other kits I see, 

And some perhaps, as gray may be, 

Not one shall dare compare with thee, 
My own pet kitten. 


THE ESTHETIC CAT 


We do not wish to underestimate the fine 
qualities of affection, courage, and sagacity 
which are the dog’s, but neither do we like 
to see the widespread lack of appreciation for 
the cat’s many admirable traits. Patience, 
endurance, good judgment, self-control, self- 
reliance, high spirits, and industry—many or 
all of these are possessed by the average cat. 

Under favorable conditions she will also 
develop a strength of affection not devoid of 
demonstration that is equal to the dog’s. 

The most esthetic souls of all times have 
cherished the cat. Baudelaire, Von Scheffel, 
Poe, De Musset, Henry Irving, and a host of 
other lovers of the beautiful come to mind in 
this connection. The silky feline, of padded 
footfall and mysterious wanderings, has ever 
appealed to the imagination, just as she has 
ever appealed to the sense of domestic com- 
fort.—Milwaukee Free Press. 


RESCUES CAT AT RISK OF LIFE 


Ladderman Buckley of Ladder 1 on Friend 
street last night rescued a valuable Angora cat 
that was in danger of suffocation at a brisk 
fire in the building at 144 Hanover street. 

While the fire was at its height on the third 
floor of the threatened building, Buckley, 
hearing stifled ‘‘me-ows,”’ investigated. e 
found the cat on the Union street side, partly 
suffocated by the blinding smoke. Quickly 
the fireman, who was on a ladder, broke the 
window, and endangering his own life went 
through the flame-wrapped room and brought 
the cat to safety.—Boston Post. 


Don’t forget your cat. 


A GIRL’S CAT HOSPITAL 

Several years ago a very dilapidated cat 
sought shelter on the steps of a residence in 
Denver, Colorado. His battered and crest- 
fallen condition, however, only made him more 
attractive in the eyes of the little girl who 
lived in the house where he happened to take 
refuge. When she saw the forlorn creature 
crouching on the porch, she came out and took 
him into her home and her heart as well, and 
for two weeks he received every care and at- 
tention that love and sympathy could devise 
for his comfort. When he walked out of the 
door a well animal, there was no happier or 
prouder person in the whole city than the 
little girl who had nursed him Pocee 3 to health. 

Time after time, since that first experience, 
catsthat had been run over, or had legs broken 
by rocks, or had been poisoned, have been 
taken in by this little Samaritan and nursed 
until their wounds were healed and they were 
again ready to battle for the rights in the 
world of friendless cats, which in many in- 
stances is a troublous one indeed—quite dif- 
ferent from the luxury and ease of the petted 
Angora or Persian cats, whose very whims are 
indulged by their fond owners. 

It was this faithful labor of love, growing 
out of the first experience with the persecuted 
cat, which suggested to this girl, now grown 
to womanhood, the establishing of a cat 
hospital, and opened her heart for the noble 
work in which she is now engaged and which 
is such a boon to the poor dumb victims of 
life. 

t is a small institution open only to the 
cats of the neighborhood that have fallen by 
the wayside. e day it may grow until the 


entire city may send its cats to its shelter to 
have their ailments healed. 

In the rear of the house her father has con- 
structed a small building, not over ten feet 
square, and in it has placed a number of little 
beds where the cats can sleep and receive the 
care of the young mistress of the place. At 
present there are ten patients. Some of them 
are entirely recovered and quite ready to be 
discharged, but have grown so much attached 
to their keeper that they are loathe to leave. 
Several girls in the neighborhood have become 
interested in the novel charity and have en- 
rolled themselves as volunteer nurses, ready to 
serve whenever needed. 

One of the most trying cases that has been 
admitted to the hospital is a large Maltese cat 
that was run over by a cyclist. He did not 
know what a friend he had found, and when 
the liniment was being put on his wounded 
paw he was very much inclined to scratch and 
scold and otherwise behave in an ungrateful 
manner. But the nurse soon won him with 
her gentle firmness, and he resigned himself 
to the treatment with patience. 

“Now, really, I think it is a good work,” 
said the originator of this strange hospital, as 
she bandaged the broken paw. ‘‘No one cared 
whether this poor cat lived or died after it was 
injured, and I couldn’t bear to see him suffer. 
He has just as much right to his life and health 
as you or I, and if I can ease his pains and 
restore him, I am only too glad to do it.” 

One of the most useful appliances of the hos- 
pital is a small rubber hood, lined with silk 
and neatly embroidered with gold braid and 
floss. This is an invention of the owner of 
the hospital, and is used more than any other 
appliance. Inthe bottom of it is a receptacle 
for chloroform; and when cats are too badly 
injured to recover, their sufferings are ended 
by having the hood slipped over their heads. 
Homeless little kittens are often spared a life 
of hunger and pain by means of this hood. 

If there is such a trait as gratitude in the 
feline make-up, this generous and tender- 
hearted girl must be held in affectionate re- 

ard by the pussies of Denver. Unknown to 
sent perhaps, she is following in the foot- 
steps of ‘“‘Gyp,’’ the French writer, who has a 
hospital and refuge for the sick and friendless 
cats and dogs of Paris. There the wards are 
always full, for animals are much more fre- 
quently ill-treated by the French people than 
by the Anglo-Saxons, who, as a rule, feel a 
pride in being humane and merciful.—World’s 
Chronicle. 


Let a cat learn to know you sufficiently well 
to lose its sense of fear, and it develops into as 
companionable a creature as it is possible for 
a dumb animal to become. 
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For Our Dumb Animals 
ROBIN’S REFRAIN 


This morning, when I heard Sir Robin trill 

A bugle summons to his feathered clan, 

And saw how, in gay conference, they began 
Swift preparations to escape the chill 

Of coming winter, seeking domicile 

In sunnier climes,—watching their fleet wings fan 
Farewell to me their friend, the quick tears ran 
Adown my cheeks, and gloom my heart did fill. 
“O little brothers of the air,” I cried, 

“Are you, then, bonny birds, but summer friends, 
That you no longer with us will abide?” 

“Cheer up! cheer up!’’ was flung the sweet refrain, 
“*Tis not for aye we go; when winter ends 

With April’s buds we shal] return again!” 


LOUELLA C. POOLE. 


BIRD THAT NEVER FLIES 


The ostrich, because of its resemblance to 
the camel, has been said to be the connecting 
link bet ween, beasts and birds. There is a 
horny excrescence on the breast of both the 
dromedary and the ostrich, on which they lean 
while resting; they have similarly formed feet; 
the same muscular neck; their food is much 
the same, and both can go an incredibly long 
time without water. 

Moreover an ostrich never flies, nor is it 
possible for it to lift itself from the ground 
in the slightest degree by the use of its wings; 
but like the camel it is very swift-footed. In 
its native country the shells of the eggs afford 
almost the only household utensils used. An 
egg will weigh from three to four pounds and 
is equal to two dozen hen’s eggs. It requires 
thirty-five minutes to boil one, and longer if 
required hard. A fresh egg is worth twenty- 
five dollars. 

The keeper of an ostrich farm says the birds 
are the only thing he ever tried that he has 
not succeeded intaming. They are known to 
live to be seventy-five years old, and some 
think they will reach a hundred. They are 
about eight feet in height. Their hearing and 
sight are very acute, and these seem to be 
about all the sense they are blessed with. 
Their legs are very powerful, and are the only 
weapon of defense; when they attack an 
enemy they do so by kicking, but always 
strike forward and never backward. 

The choice “‘ostrich feathers”’ are found only 
in the wings; the undressed feathers vary in 
price, having been as low as twenty-five dol- 
lars per pound and as high as three hundred 
dollars, and there are from seventy to ninety 
feathers in a pound. A single bird rarely fur- 
nishes more than a dozen fine feathers; and 
the birds themselves, if fine ones, are valued 
at one thousand dollars per pair. 


THE USEFUL BARN OWL 


A family of barn owls will number from 
three to seven birds. It is hard to believe 
what an amount of vermin a family of owls 
will consume. An old owl will capture as 
much or more food than a dozen cats in a 
night. The owlets are always hungry. -They 
will eat their own weight in.food every night, 
and more, if they can get it. A case is on 
record where a half-grown owl was given all 
the mice it could eat. It swallowed eight, 
one after the other. The rapid digestion of 
birds of prey is shown by the fact that in 
three hours the little glutton was ready for 
a second meal, and swallowed four more mice. 
If this can be done by a single bird, what effect 
must a whole family of owls have on the 
vermin of a community? 

It would be difficult to point out a more 
useful bird than the barn owl in any farming 
country. Like many other birds, it deserves 
the fullest protection, but man is often its 
worst enemy.—American Birds. 


If there were no birds man could not live 
on the earth, and birds are decreasing in this 


country. 


By E. P. POWELL in the Outing Magazine for November 


SOUTHWARD WITH THE BIRDS 


EIRD society is in some ways 
: better organized than our 
own. They spend little time 
building houses, although I 
: have seen a goldfinch’s nest 
ithat for esthetic qualities sur- 


sions. It was built for use, 

and with no superfluous rooms to sweep. 

After being once used it was deserted, and I 

have nowhere seen a list of deserted bird 
homes. 

I am quite sure that my birds know me and 


’ know that there is safety around my house. 


About my porches and under my balconies I 
can show you five robins’ nests at the present 
time; and everyone of them is judiciously 
placed, exactly as I would place it myself, 
not only for protection but for shelter. 

But this I wish could be understood, that 
my homestead of nine acres is a sort of bird 
paradise, with all sorts of provisions for safety, 
and a thorough recognition of their rights. 
There is provision for good bird food, and my 
hedges if strung out would reach a mile. The 
birds have found this out, and here we have 
all together robins, bluebirds, indigo birds, 
thrushes, tanagers, pheebes, grosbeaks, purple 
finches, and kingbirds, living together and 
coéperating. 


Intelligence of Winged Companions 


It will be futile for anyone to tell me that 
there is not intelligent companionship in these 
lawns, gardens, and orchards of mine. Never 
a day passes but what I feel that we are co- 
partners, and I know that the birds are feeling 
the same thing, and I will tell you why; be- 
cause the English sparrows that live in crowds 
about the houses across the streets and all 
about me never trespass on our demesne. 

I am astounded that our farmers and fruit- 
growers do not appreciate more fully the 
proffered alliance of their winged friends. It 
is true that they take cherries and berries, but 
think this thing over. They do not destroy; 
they only take what they need for food. One 
might as well kill his cows because he has to 
feed them. It used to worry me when I had 
very few strawberries and raspberries, but 
when I began to plant more and had half acres 
of currants, the toll taken by the birds did not 
show at all. 

The remedy is to plant more; count the 
birds into your family. Asarule ‘they do not 
care to eat the same fruits that we prefer— 
cherries excepted. When the cherries are ripe, 
I ain quite willing to secure my share by cover- 
ing the trees with mosquito netting, leaving 
about one quarter of them uncovered for the 
birds. It costs something for the netting, but 
I make a fine business of it at that, and I 
never forget that the birds are helping me to 
do it. 


Bird Food Easily Provided 


It is an easy matter to provide a large 
supply of bird food, both early and late, with- 
out trespassing greatly on our own garden 
space. There are few handsomer trees for 
lawn purposes than the mountain ash, but a 
single mountain ash will provide ‘several 
bushels of tiptop bird food. It will feed not 
only your own robins, but birds of passage, 
who will drop down to take breakfast and 
dinner, chatter and rest awhile, and then go 
on south. 

So confident am I of the mutual need there 
is between human folk and bird folk that I am 
ashamed that by any negligence of mine even 
oon of these noble friends may have lost its 
life 

I think. however, that the best thing about 
bird society is its provision for moving with 
the seasons. There is no accumulation of 
bric-a-brac to prevent them from going south 
when the winter threatens. Therethey havea, 
long vacation, eating and singing and discuss- 


ing bird economics. The real working season 
of a bird is about five months; all the rest is 
given to travel and sightseeing. It is a won- 
derful economy, look at it as you will. 


Moving Day in Birdland 

Few people study the birds closely enough 
to understand their movements. They close 
up their home affairs some little time before 
leaving the North. What do you suppose 
they are doing allthis while? Not idle by any 
means, but very busy with preparations for 
migration. Communication goes on over a 
large area; dates are appointed by some sort 
of bird notation; and when the time comes 
they come in by fives and tens and twenties, 
all ready for the start. During this period I 
suspect there is a good deal of neighborly 
visiting. 

I part with my birds as with members of 
my family, and I am sure that there has been 
a great growth of fellow-feeling between us in 
these last few years. I have learned more 
about them, and from them; and at least there 
are individual birds that know me and like to 
show their friendship. The attachment is per- 
sonal, especially with the catbirds, the sweetest 
singers in America. I was ill one autumn, at 
the time when they started for the South. and 
my nearest catbird friend came to my window, 
peeked in inquiringly, and for two days he was 
chanting low, monotone notes around my 
balcony. It was plainly a goodby; and now 
every year I look for this farewell. 

I had often envied the birds, as I saw them 
fly over, while the days grew shorter and the 
cold sharper; but to learn from them the art 
of migration did not occur to me. That we 
also might easily get away from zero weather 
and the infernal grippe, did not seem possible. 
Almost too late, however, I discover that I 
could get a lot and a lake in Florida, at less 
cost than my doctor’s bills, and that my coal 
bills and plumber’s bills and other similar 
bills, if voided, would build me a cottage where 
roses blossom in January and the birds sing 
and the chickens cackle all the winter—a land 
where cold storage eggs are not needed, coal 
bills are not paid, and overcoats last twenty 
years. 


Make a Picnic of Winter 


The birds evidently do not have a home 
feeling in these winter resorts, in that respect 
very much resembling the tourists. Indeed, 
these two creatures act very much alike, for a 
tourist is mostly on the wing—with eyes wide 
open and mouth seldom shut, flitting from 
resort to resort, seeing little of the real land 
and life, and paying enormous bills until his 
roll is spent. The bird does better than that, 
for wherever he goes he lives off the land and 
gets fat. He has a good time of it; makes a 
long. picnic, and goes back only when the 
weather is propitious. 

He pays no Pullman fares, and as for ex- 
cursion rates, Nature gives him a pass for life, 
and he can laugh the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to scorn. He is not a tourist, for 
all that; does not stay long in one place; talks 
incessantly and flits rapidly—and never writes 
for the magazines. 

If you have never seen one of these per- 
formances, you should undertake to meet the 
swallows or swifts on April 22—a day on 
which they almost invariably reach the North. 
You will find that they have a certain con- 
vention ground. Here they spend their first 
day talking, flying back and forth, making 
arrangements that are not clear to us, but are 
evidently very definite to them; for flocks are 
constantly starting out from the great body, 
and in all directions. 

These subdivisions evidently find their own 
special localities where they subdivide again 
for the summer. It is a most delightful and 


instructive sight. Instead of showing a lack of 
reason, it shows a definiteness and purposeful- 
ness that more human beings should manifest. 
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By JOHN PARTRIDGE, President of California Hu- 
mane Association and San Francisco S. P. C. A. 


CONSERVATION OF ANIMAL LIFE 


a Waste on Cattle Ranges of the 
est a Serious Economic Problem 


]HE conditions on the great 
cattle ranges are occupying 
considerable attention at the 
present time and are on a 
fair way to be solved. The 
American Humane Associa- 
tion, by persistent efforts, has 
exposed the terrible suffer- 
ing of animals in the winter seasons on the 
prairies of the middle West. There has been 
so much said on the subject by humanitarians 
that the prominent public men of the country 
will find themselves assisting in the remedial 
work under the laws suggested to conserve the 
great natural resources of the United States. 

The early policy of land disposal has been 
one conducive of loose methods and reckless 
waste on the part of the stockmen and utter 
indifference to the consideration due animal 
life. 

So easy has it been to acquire lands by 
transfer under state charters, by special 
grants, and otherwise, that it has had a 
tendency to induce individuals and corpora- 
tions to become reckless and take chances on 
mild and moist years producing great profits, 
with little or no effort; and with purses 
bulging with wealth, no provision has ever 
been attempted to protect the great herds 
against the rigors of freezing temperature or 
carry them through a severe winter. 

The development of land laws through 
squatter sovereignty has been slow, and has 
impeded progress, though, perhaps, originally 
an excusable evil, it must now give way to 
progress and civilization. 

Land surveys should be made with due 
regard for the topography of the country, the 
capabilities of the soil and water sources. 
Entry should be permitted only to actual 
settlers, and homesteading encouraged. 

The effect of wise legislation will be to settle 
the country with a law-abiding people, having 
due regard for the care of their live stock, 
with a natural increase of production, con- 
sistent with common-sense methods. 

The effect of the creation of national forests, 
parks, and other reserves, will add greatly to 
the equitable water supply of which they are 
the reservoirs, so that it shall be possible for 
cattlemen to provide water and better feed 
on their ranges, and suitable shelter. 


Federal and State Action Imperative 


The tendency toward large holdings is en- 
couraged by the tenantry system, but its in- 
fluence on production and population is dis- 
couraging. Federal leasing under well-defined 
regulation, may be permitted, until the land 
is required by actual settlers. Free, unre- 
stricted use of the ranges must not be toler- 
ated. The benefits of the freehold system will 
impart that self-interest which always attaches 
toownership. The advantages of making this 
a nation of homes and home owners are so 
many and so apparent that comment thereon 
is ummnecessary. Peace, contentment, and 
kindness are always best nurtured in the glow 
of the fireside. Federal and state action is 
absolutely essential to preserve that peace and 
harmony which can only prevail under well- 
defined rights in which the humane laws must 
assert themselves in every clause, and assure 
success to their prospective influence on pro- 


duction, encourage commerce, and conserve ° 


the resources in animal life whenever and 
wherever the need arises. 

That difference should occur among those 
entrusted by the Government to carry out its 
conservation policies must not be anticipated. 
Mr. Gifford Pinchot, the chief of the National 
Forest Service, was the first to suggest the 
courses which have already proved beneficial. 
His advice given to the members of the Ameri- 
can Livestock Association at their eleventh 
annual convention, would indicate that he has 
given the matter much thought. 


A CINNAMON 


Courtesy of Houghton, Mifflin Co. 
BEAR 


From “Our National Parks,’’ by John Muir 


Some differences may exist as to who is 
who, the cattleman or the sheepman. We all 
know, however, that in the right place they 
are both wrong, that they do not have that 
regard for the humane care of their animals 
that justice requires, and that future legisla- 
tion will demand. The man from Colorado 
objected to the Burkett bill, because, as he 
stated, it would put a stop to the settlement 
of public lands; while the man from Texas 
insisted that if present conditions continues 
there will be no government land worth 
settling upon; while the man from Wyoming 
said that in his enclosure during the winter 
months he carries his cattle on ten-dollar hay, 
while a number of his neighbors carry theirs 
on free grass. The man from Wyoming also 
owned high-grade cattle, and bought high- 
grade bulls with a view of improving his herd. 


World Sentiment Against Cruelty 


After listening to the arguments it is not 
difficult for us to decide under which system 
the best care is likely to be accorded the 
beasts. The men of all sections must under- 
stand that the sentiment of the whole world 
is against any system that will admit of the 
wanton cruelty that is permitted to exist in 
the range stock business. In kind years, when 
the grass is good and the winter mild, the 
animals have a chance to live; but in severe 
winters, when the rain and snow fall together, 
thousands and thousands, without food, with- 
out water, without shelter, are frozen to death. 
This cannot endure, no man has a right to be 
party to such atrocities; federal regulation 
must be had. It must not be understood, 
however, that all cattlemen are unmindful of 
the protection due their animals, for such is 
not the case, and a great deal of what does 
occur, — perhaps through thoughtless- 
ness, for I believe the majority are willing to 
be advised. 
~The development of grazing and stock 
raising in the United States, including home 
pasturing, breeding, and herding, has grown 
to tremendous proportions. The extent and 
value of these industries are so enormous that 
the commercial side of the question will help 
the humanitarian. The live stock business 
to-day in California, Arizona, and New Mexico, 


alone, concerns the handling and care of eleven 
and one-half million head, valued at over one 
hundred million dollars. A great portion of 
this vast herd has to depend almost entirely 
on the open grazing lands of these three states, 
where there are over one hundred and thirty 
million acres subject to the government 
control. 


Grazing Lands Overstocked 


Grazing on the arid and semi-arid regions, 
considered with reference to stock, including 
cattle, sheep, goats, horses, mules, and mis- 
cellaneous stock, has been so great that until 
quite recently the land was not capable of 
sustaining one-half the stock it formerly did, 
owing to the almost total destruction of 
natural grasses. 

Should the plan be carried out of reseeding, 
limiting the number of animals to conform 
with the feed supply, fencing in the range 
with due regard for water sources and proper 
protection for the forests, and cultivation of 
the brush sections, which are Nature’s greatest 
reservoirs, better than any dam that can be 
built by man; it will restore the pastures to 
their former productiveness, as when the 
antelope and deer grew sleek and fat and 
roamed unrestricted. 

The enforcement of the doctrine of conserva- 
tion of the natural resources of the country, 
as I understand it, does not mean the tyin 
up of all enterprise, as some persons woul 
have you believe, nor is it an.attack upon the 
large moneyed interests, without which it 
would be impossible to carry on the great 
undertakings which have done so much to 
develop manufactories and placed this nation 
in a position to be independent of the rest of the 
world, but it is a reminder that wanton waste 
can lead but to one end, and that—disaster. 

The country’s resources must be handled in 
a sensible manner, not for the benefit of a 
few, but for the use of all, which means that 
of necessity there must be some regulating 
power. No man who will stop to. pause and 
think for a moment, can but declare that the 
doctrine is sound and timely. It is for us to 
do our part, and see that the cause for which 
we stand receives that consideration which is 
its due. 
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REUNITED 


Touching Incident in Work of Dog Pound 
of San Francisco S. P. C. A. 


Dog 457 distinguished himself at the Ani- 
mals’ Home recently, established a record in 
agility and canine devotion, and incidentally 
won his liberty. 

The dog, a long, lanky Russian terrier, was 
caught several weeks ago. No one called to 
redeem him, but in some way the homely, 
yellow cur did not find his way to the lethal 
chambers when the three days’ time for hold- 
ing him expired. Perhaps the very ugliness 
touched a chord of sympathy in the heart of 
the superintendent, whose duty it is to decide 
which dogs shall live and which dogs shall not. 
At any rate, 457 found his way into the sunny 
yards reserved for the pick of the catch, where 
likely looking dogs are cared for until they 
catch the eye of some prospective dog owner 
and are sold. 

The terrier’s former master, T. R. Lau- 
meister, had seen the dog caught, but did not 
claim him because he did not have the neces- 
sary $2.50 or any means of 
fact, is was only with great difficulty that he 
managed to find a living for himself. The 
authorities had compelled him to move his 
home, a shack which he had built out of pack-® 
ing cases, from the streets, and he had just 
finished carrying it in sections out on the hill- 
side in the rear of the Old People’s Home. 
An old man, crippled with rheumatism, he 
could not work much, and a cook, touched 
with his pitiable condition, permitted him to 
assist in kitchen work a few hours each day 
in exchange for food. Of course, these facts 
were not known at the Animals’ Home and 
the dog remained in the kennels day after 
day unclaimed. 

One day in the course of his duties Lau- 
meister was compelled to pass the Animals’ 
Home and paused for a moment in front of 
the kennels to watch the dogs gamboling 
about, and, possibly, to think of his own pet. 
Suddenly a yellow terrier separated himself 
from the pack and with a joyful yelp ran 
toward him. With one jump he reached the 
cross-rail that, eight feet above the ground, 
supported the perpendicular bars between 
him and his master. For a moment he clung 
desperately and then with a bound cleared 
the remaining four feet, and the two were 
reunited. The joy of both was unbounded, 
but when Laumeister, with tears in his eyes, 
entered the yard and returned the dog to a 
may og the scene would have touched the 
most hardened of hearts. 

In a broken voice, Laumeister told his story 
to Secretary McCurrie, not asking or expecting 
aid, and so pathetic was the recital that the 
dog was returned to him, the fees being paid 
of San Francisco 


NAPOLEON AND THE DOG 


The night after the battle of Bassano the 
moon rose cloudless and brilliant over the 
sanguinary scene. Napoleon, who seldom ex- 
hibited any hilarity, or even exhilaration of 
spirits in the hour of victory, rode, accom- 
panied by his staff, over the plain covered with 
the bodies of the dying and the dead, and 
silent and thoughtful seemed lost in painful 
reverie. 

It was midnight. The confusion and the 
uproar of the battle had passed away, and the 
deep silence of the calm starlight night was 
only disturbed by the moans a the wounded 
and dying. Suddenly a dog sprang from be- 
neath the cloak of his dead master, and 
rushed to Napoleon as if frantically imploring 
his aid, and then rushed back again to the 
mangled corpse, licking the blood from its 
face and hands, and howling most piteously. 
Napoleon was deeply moved by the affecting 
scene, and turned to his officers, with his 
hand pointed towards the faithful dog, and 
said with evident emotion, “‘There, gentlemen, 
that dog teaches us a lesson of humanity.” 
—Denton’s Anecdotes. 


“NOW, SPEAK, 


BABY, SPEAK.” 


DOGS OF TIBET 


Like everything else in that queer land, the 
great dog of Tibet is queer—wery queer, in- 
deed. Even when a puppy—so young that 
his eyes have never looked upon the world, 
he presents a countenance that seems aged 
enough to belong to the Methuselah of dog- 
dom. This venerable appearance is caused 
by the deep wrinkles of his face and the bunch 
of tucks he has between his eyes. These same 
eyes appear to be both fierce and stern at first 
omen so deeply are they placed beneath the 
rowning brows. Like many other things, 
however, they partake in some measure the 
nature of their surroundings, and, in reality, 
are very soft and intelligent. 

Life is not a thing of sunshine and beef 
bones to the great dog of Tibet. It is to 
him, as to many of his kind, so stern a reality 
it often becomes a tragedy. 

He eats no idle bread. In Tibet many 
things are beasts of burden—sheep, and goats, 
and dogs, and women, and little children. 
All these bear heavy loads, and frequently in 
winter the great dogs stagger along beneath 
burdens far too heavy for even their sturdy 
strength. Like all dogs, though, they are 
faithful workers and make no complaint, but 
pull as long as they can stand, their cut and 
bleeding feet often leaving bloody tracks along 
the frozen ground. 

Aside from being the devoted friend and 
faithful servant of his master, as well as his 
—— beast of burden, the great dog of 

ibet is the self-appointed guardian of the 
villages. Whenever a stranger approaches a 
native settlement he is met by a battalion of 
these grim-looking dogs. They advance, 
growling and barking fiercely, which they keep 
up until some of the women come leisurely 
forth to call off their grim protectors. 

Besides the duties already cited, and to 
which he attends faithfully, the great dog of 
Tibet is the trusted guardian of his master’s 
flocks. In the region of Ladak, Tibet, both 
wild dogs and wolves abound, and the stout- 
hearted defender of the timid sheep often 
saves his charges’ lives by giving up his own. 

He is a strong fellow, sometimes fierce, and 
always honest and true to the trust placed in 
him. And, like so many of his relatives, he 
is faithful unto death to his master, despite 
treatment that the dog would never conde- 
scend to give, but is gentleman enough to 
accept without a word. 


CONSTANCE CHAPPELLE, 
in Kind Words. 


For Our Dumb Animals 
A DISCRIMINATING DOG 


While waiting for my turn to be shaved the 
other evening, in a local barber shop, I noticed 
a man enter the establishment with a wise- 
looking and watchful little rat terrier following 
close behind. The man took a seat beside me 
and the canine squatted down between us. 
Soon an elderly man, a retired circus clown 
and dog trainer, came in, and sat down near 
the dog. 

Having always possessed a high degree of 
fondness for pet canines, the retired mirth- 
smith, who, by the way, is also very much 
addicted to the cup that inebriates, attempted 
by various means to beguile the rat terrier to 
come to him, but this the wise little dog 
seemed to be unwilling to do and subsequent 
developments proved that he had a certain 
reason for his seemingly queer action towards 
his would-be friend. 

When all coaxing had failed, Mr. Tipster 
caught the dog by the collar and pulled it 
toward him. The dog jumped from his lap 
and the proceedings were repeated until the 
dog finally snarled and snapped at the man’s 
hand, whereupon the latter released his hold. 

The owner explained the action of his pet 
canine by saying that it had shown a pro- 
nounced dislike for drinking men ever since 
it was a small pup, but on the other hand 
would make friends readily with strangers who 
are total abstainers or, at least, not addicted 
to drink. 

The wise little dog seems to know enough to 
keep his distance from those members of the 
human race who cannot control their ravenous 
craving for intoxicating liquors. 

MARTIN L. F. EYRICH, 

New Ulm, Minn. 


HOW A BEAR FISHES 


Few people have had the opportunity of 
seeing a bear feeding—that is, in his native 
state—and fewer still have seen him fishing. 
But fish he does, and in it he displays an 
amount of patience and dexterity that is 
amazing. He will lie motionless upon an 
overhanging log or bank with paw poised 
and little beady eyes attentively scanning the 
water. Salmon and trout are his chief de- 
light, and, should one come near enough to 
the surface, he is snapped out on the bank 
with a flip and a twist, and vanishes in bruin’s 
capacious maw.—St. Nicholas. 


Always speak kindly to your pets. 
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CAUGHT BY THE 


Photograph by A. Melzer, Evansville, Ind. 


CAMERA ON A STREET IN CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


KEEPING CHRISTMAS 


It is a good thing to observe Christmas day. 
The mere marking of times and seasons, when 
men agree to stop work and make merry to- 
ae. is a wise and wholesome custom. It 

elps one to feel the supremacy of the common 
life over the individual life. It reminds a 
man to set his own little watch, now and then, 
by the great clock of humanity which runs 
on sun time. 

But there is a better thing than the observ- 
ance of Christmas day, and that is, keeping 
Christmas. 

Are you willing to forget what you have 
done for other people, and to remember what 
other people have done for you; to ignore what 
the world owes you, and to think what you 
owe the world; to put -your rights in the 
background, and your duties in the middle 
distance, and your chances to do a little more 
than your duty in the foreground; to see that 
your fellowmen are just as real as you are, 
and try to look behind their faces to their 
hearts, hungry for joy; to own that probably 
the only good reason for your existence is 
not what you are going to get out of life, 
but what you are going to give to life; to 
close your book of complaints against the 
management of the universe, and look around 
you for a place where you can sow a few seeds 
of happiness—are you willing to do these 
things even for a day? Then you can keep 
Christmas. 

Are you willing to stoop down and consider 
the needs and the desires of little children; to 
remember the weakness and loneliness of 
oo gee who are growing old; to stop asking 

ow much your friends love you, and ask 
per whether you love them enough; to 

ear in mind the things that other people 
have to bear in their hearts; to try to under- 
stand what those who live in the same house 
with you really want, without waiting for 
them to tell you; to trim your lamp so that 
it will give more light and less smoke, and to 
carry it in front so that your shadow will fall 
behind you; to make a grave for your ugly 


thoughts and a garden for your kindly feelings, - 


with the gate open—are you willing to do 
these things even for a day? Then you can 
keep Christmas. 

Are you willing to believe that love is the 
strongest thing in the world—stronger than 
hate, stronger than evil, stronger than death— 
and that the blessed life which began in Beth- 
lehem nineteen hundred ag ago is the 
image and brightness of the Eternal Love? 
Then you can keep Christmas. 

And if you keep it for a day, why not 
always ? 

But you can never keep it alone. 


HENRY VAN DYKE. 


NOT BY LAWS ALONE 


It is a disastrous mistake to think that we 
can prevent cruelty to animals by piling up 
penal enactments. Fear of punishment is the 
lowest appeal that can be made to man’s 
nature, and one which is of outward force 
only. The cruel deed which a policeman’s 
presence prevents, is very likely wreaked twice 
over when the policeman is not there to see. 
We make men into slaves, then try by law to 

ive them some other than the souls of slaves. 

e make men callous and cruel by our social 
treatment of them, then we try to control 
them in their conduct by counter cruelties of 
fine and imprisonment. 

Our first effort then, as humanitarians, 
must be to promote a social spirit, and con- 
ditions to which cruelty will be foreign, and 
kindness natural. Human brotherhood in 
practice is the essential step towards practical 
recognition of our kinship with the animal 
creation. JOHN C. KENWORTHY. 


* (In Lecture before Humanitarian League, London) 


A Humane Building, as a permanent 
memorial to George T. Angell, will plead 
continually for the cause for which he 
toiled incessantly. 


THE OX-TEAM 
I sit upon my ox-team, calm, 
Beneath the lazy sky, 

And crawl contented through the land, 
And let the world go by. , 
The thoughtful ox has learned to wait, 

And nervous impulse smother, 
And ponder long before he puts 
One foot before the other. 


An’ men with spanking teams pass by 
And dash upon their way, 

As if it were their hope to find 
The world’s end in a day; 

And men dash by in palace cars, 
On me dark frowns they cast, 

As the lightning-driven Present frowns 
Upon the slow old Past. 


What do they chase, these men of steam, 
Their smoke-flags wide unfurled, 
Pulled by the roaring fire-fiend 
That shakes the reeling world? 
What do ye seek, ye men of steam, 
So wild and mad you press? 
Is this, is this the railroad line 
That leads to happiness? 


And when you’ve swept across the day, 
And dashed across the night, 

Is there some station through the hills 
Where men can find delight? 

Ah, toward the Depot of Content. 
Where no red signals stream, 

I go by ox-team just as quick 
As you can go by steam. 


SAM WALTER FOSS. 


It is very laudable to exercise kindness 
towards brute creatures, that we may keep 
ourselves more remote from all manner of 
cruelty towards men. GROTIUS. 


Retribution may come from any voice; the 
hardest, cruelest, most imbruted urchin at the 
street corner can inflict it. Surely, help and 
pity are rarer things—more needful for the 
righteous to bestow. GEORGE ELIOT. 
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CHRISTMAS CAROL 


The earth has grown old with its burden of care, 
But at Christmas it always is young; 

The heart of the jewel burns lustrous and fair, 

And its soul full of music breaks forth on the air, 
When the song of the angels is sung. 


It is coming, Old Earth, it is coming to-night! 
On the snowflakes which cover thy sod 
The feet of the Christ-child fall gentle and white, 
And the voice of the Christ-child tells out with 
delight 
That mankind are the children of God. 


On the sad and the lonely, the wretched and poor, 
That voice of the Christ-child shall fall. 

And to every blind wanderer open the door 

Of hope that he dared not to dream of before, 
With a sunshine of welcome for all. 


The feet of the humblest may walk in the field 
Where the feet of the holiest have trod, 
This, then, is the marvel to mortals revealed 
When the silvery trumpets of Christmas have pealed 
That ennetens are the children of God. 
PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


OUR CREED and the creed of our American 
Humane Education Society, as it appears on 
its banners, its badges, and its official seal, is 
“GLORY TO GOD,” “PEACE ON EARTH,” 
“KINDNESS, JUSTICE, AND MERCY TO 
EVERY LIVING CREATURE.” 
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The Checkrein, by Mr. Angell . —. 2 
The Cruel Over-check Cant two. sides) oe 
The Overhead Checkrein Car 
How to Kill Animals Humanely . se: 2 
ice of Mercy ae 
Band of Mercy Information, by Mr. 
Angell 
Humane Manual, for teachers, 32 pp. * 
3 cents each, or 


Fifty-two Band of Mercy Songs and 
Hymns, book form, 2 cents for 
the whole, or | 
Band of Merc Badges. Sterling silver, 30 cents; gold 
or silver finish, two sizes, 8 and 5 cents each; gold 
stamped ribbon, 8 cents; ink stamped ribbon, 4 cents; 
button, white star on biue ground, 5 for 10 cents. 
Band of Mercy Register, 8 cents each. 
Band of Mercy Card of Membership, 1 cent each. 

Ci d In ation, an eight-page pamphlet by 
Mr. ose including information for forming Societies 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals and Bands 
of Me This and the address of Mr. Angell to the 
National Convention of the Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union at Nashville, Tenn., we send without 
cost to everyone asking. 


The above can be had in smaller numbers 
at the same rates. 


Entered at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., as second-class matter. 
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QA Thought for Christmas 


~ © let us not forget, upon this Dap, 
©ur “little feathered brothers of the air,” 
For He who once within the manger lap 
Held e’en the sparrows in His lobing care; 
He came to teach the ways of peace and love, 
And kindness to all creatures great and small, 
And human lobe is nearest that above 
When its life-giving streams flow out to all 
God's living creatures. Hear our prayer, © Lord: 
Jn measure such as we mete out to thine, 
Mete thou to us, for thine the garners stored, 
The flocks and herds, the burdened bough and bine; 
We are no less than they thy pensioners --- 
So make us, Lord, thy faithful ministers. 


Louella €C. Poole. 


AMY Jonson 
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For Our Dumb Animals 
THE BETTER WAY 


It was on Harry’s first vacation in the 
country. He had always lived in a small 
city, but during his first year at college his 
father had sold his business and moved on 
to a small dairy farm in one of the river 
valleys. Harry had been looking forward 
longingly for several weeks to this vacation, 
and in particular to the squirrel hunting 
which his father had promised him. 

He was up bright and early on the first 
morning, preparing forthe hunt. His father 
took the old muzzle-loading gun, the powder 
horn, and the shot pouch, which for a genera- 
tion had been a part of the equipment of the 
tool house, and carefully explained the use 
of each. As soon as the gun was found to 
be clean, he poured out a small handful of 
powder and let it run down into the barrel. 
Then a wad of newspaper was tamped snugly 
against the powder with the ram-rod. 
charge of shot was now poured in and this 
was followed by more newspaper wadding. 
His father promised him a bright new maga- 
zine gun after he had learned to use this one. 

With the gun loaded Harry started out 
through the wood lot looking for squirrels. 
He heard a noise like the chattering of a bird, 
but soon found that the chatterer was none 
other than one of the squirrels for whom he 
was looking. The squirrels were always a 
long way off or were running through the 
branches so fast that Harry was unable to 
get what seemed to him a proper aim. 

After tramping for an hour or more he 
was becoming tired and his arms were lame 
from carrying the heavy gun. At last he 
came into a small clearing which was com- 
paratively free from underbrush. Here he 
sat on a log and rested. 

The sensation of being alone in the woods 
was a new one. Here was a world he had not 
known. He had thought of forests as dead 
places, but this one was full of life. The 
squirrels kept up a constant chattering. 
The notes of birds, now that he had begun 
to listen for them, were hardly less loud. 

“Why do you all talk at once?” thought 
Harry. 

He soon found that when he listened for 
any particular note he was able to disregard 
the other sounds. 

“I suppose each one hears the sound he 
wants to.” 

The birds and squirrels which had at first 
kept at a respectful distance were coming 
nearer. It is possible that Harry would have 
forgotten his gun, had not a roguish little 
squirrel dropped some pieces of shell into the 
path in front of him. There sat the little 
fellow on a limb of the tree almost over head. 
In his ignorance of what was proper in hunting, 
that was the shot for which he had been 
looking. 

Grabbing the gun he raised the hammer, 
took careful aim, and fired. There was a 
heavy thump on his shoulder caused by the 
recoil of the gun. The noise was deafening. 

The squirrel had dropped at his feet. 
Harry picked it up. Its eyes were open. 
They were sad, innocent eyes and they looked 
at him appealingly. 

There was a stillness in the woods. Every 
bird and animal was keeping quiet. Now it 
was indeed a dead forest. The birds had 
gone and the squirrels had stopped their 
chatter. 

Harry put the warm little body in his 
pocket and walked out of the woods with a 
haunting feeling of guilt that he could not 
argue down. When he reached the open field 
he heard a number of angry and mournful 
sounds. 

Over and over he said to himself, ‘I’m 
sorry.” 

Harry buried the body of the little gray 
squirrel under the currant bushes. He was 
an active boy and liked outdoor sports, but 
when he saw his father he told him that there 
were a number of things that he would rather 
have than the magazine gun. 


When his father asked him what he wanted 
most, you may wonder at his answer. It was 
acamera. His father got it for him, and he 
learned to use it in photographing the in- 
teresting animals of the forest. Harry be- 
came in after life a scientist who studied 
living animals. EDWIN B. STEVENS, 

Columbus, O. 


THE “TRADING” RAT 


An animal whose instinct teaches it to give 
something in return for that which nature has 
taught it to steal should be capable of a 
business education, observes the Philadelphia 
North American. curious statement is 
made about the ‘‘trading’”’ rat, which is one 
of the unique and interesting animals met 
with in the Rocky Mountains. 

Miners of the region declare that, although 
these rats enter houses, camps, and mines and 
take things that do not belong to them, they 
never take an article without leaving some- 
thing in its place. They conduct a trade, and 
hence their name. 

They enter dwellings at night and steal 
anything they can find, carrying away spoons, 
knives and forks, but invariably leaving a 
chip, stick, or stone in place of each article 
taken away. 


One man sees a raccoon or squirrel close at 
hand, and is greatly interested in its wild 
beauty and pleasing independence. Another 
man sees it, and mourns for his gun that he 
might kill it, out of pure love of slaughter. Its 
innocence and love of life mean nothing to 
him One enjoys the brotherhood of all life— 
great and small; the other would shed sorrow 
and trouble on the innocent.— Farm Journal. 


Mr. Brown made his little boy a present of 
two bantam hens and other fowl. 

The eggs of the bantam were so small com- 
pared with the others that Tommy hit upon a 
bright idea. 

He hung an ostrich egg inside the fowl- 
house, and to it was attached a card bearing 
the words: 

‘‘Keep your eye on this, and do your best.” 


Every created thing has its purpose in life. 


ON THE 


Christmas—its a-comin’ 
Hear it, hear it hummin’— 
Comin’ o’er the valley an’ the hill; 
All the doors unlockin’— 
Hangin’ up the stockin’— 
Big enough for Santa Claus to fill! 


Sich a awful worry! 
Children in a flurry 
Wonderin’ what Old Santa Claus’ll bring; 
Done forgot their p aytime, 
Waitin’ in the daytime, 
To hear the reindeer bells go ‘‘ting-a-ling! 


Wish 'twas done an’ ended— 

Toys broke and mended; 
Then a feller'd have a little rest. 

But, bless the little faces 

An’ stockin’s in their places— 
An’ Santa Claus’ll do his level best! 

FRANK L. STANTON, 
in Atlanta Constitution. 


FABLE OF THE HORSESHOE 


Do you know the German fable about the 
horseshoe? In the olden times, in a little 
village of Germany, a blacksmith was hard at 
work. The sound of the anvil attracted the 
attention of the devil. Hesawthat the smith 
was making horseshoes, and thought it would 
be a good idea to get his own hoofs shod. So 
the devil struck a bargain, and put up his foot. 

The blacksmith saw with whom he was 
dealing and nailed a red-hot shoe on, driving 
the nails square into the devil’s hoof. The 
devil then paid him, and left; but the honest 
blacksmith threw the money in the fire. He 
knew it would bring him bad luck. 

Meanwhile the devil had walked some dis- 
tance, and began to suffer the greatest torture 
from the shoes. The more he danced and 
kicked and swore, the worse the things hurt 
him. Finally, after he had gone through the 
most fearful agony, he tore them off and threw 
them away. 

From that time forward, whenever he saw a 
horseshoe, he would run off, anxious only to 
get out of the way. The German peasantry 
all believe this story today, and one can 
scarcely find a doorstep or a barn door that 
hasn’t a horseshoe nailed up. 


THE BEARS’ CHRISTMAS PARTY 
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“CACTUS” IN CAMP 
The Tale of a Cat 


She came slowly walking through the wav- 
ing grass and the cactus plants surrounding 
our camp—a tiny, yellow kitten, with sharp 
ears, with pointed tail held bravely erect like 
a pennant, and with small red mouth wide 
open and emitting meows of great frequency 
and surprising volume, considering the dimin- 
utive size of the meower. At the bottom of 
the steep boathouse steps she paused a mo- 
ment to gather strength, laboriously climbed 
them, and, strolling leisurely toward the 
kitchen corner, rolled herself up into a tight 
little ball and went peacefully to sleep. 
Laddie, until now a silently motionless ob- 
server, squatted noiselessly down by the small 
intruder, and, looking imploringly up at Camp 
Mother, whispered low, so as not to awaken 
the slumberer, ‘‘O mother, may we keep her?” 

Well, to cut matters short, we did keep her. 
We christened her ‘‘Cactus,”’ and in the three 
weeks she spent in camp with us she devel- 
oped so many graces of body and mind, was 
so trustingly affectionate, so gracefully play- 
ful, so altogether charming and lovable that 
Laddie feels that all the many girls and boys 
interested in animals of the cat kind should 
know her and love her also. 

Though in all her dealings with us, so con- 
fidingly tame, Cactus was essentially as wild 
a creature as the birds, the squirrels, and the 
gray rabbits dwelling all about us in the 
woods. She knew how to hide her tawny 
little length on the yellowish sand under two 
or three wisps of beach-grass so completely 
as to have the entire camp out in a vain 
search for her, until the rattling of the blue 
and white agate-ware cups and plates would 
impress upon her that there was a meal in 
active progress, when she would come trotting 
along, loudly demanding her share of rations. 

Whenever we went walking or bathing or 
sailing, Cactus was asked to go, too. She in- 
variably accepted the invitation, and would 
follow our merry party to a certain turn in the 
narrow camp-path. There she would stop, 
look gravely after the vanishing figures, turn 
and disappear in the beach-grass, but, when 
the wanderers returned, there was the little 
Camp cat—a reception committee of one— 
waiting at the very bend in the path, tail flam- 
boyant, mouth overt and meowing, and yellow 
eyes beaming an affectionate welcome. 

Cactus ate literally everything going at 
camp — bread, cake, crackers, stewed fruit, 
flaked rice, korn kinks, vegetables, both fresh 
and canned, and fruit and coffee jellies. She 
drank water several times a day, and, when 
her own tin saucer happened to be empty, she 
would climb up to the top of the tall demijohn 
used to fetch and hold the drinking water, and 
—_ y look down into it, until supplied with 
a drin 

As the third vacation week drew to a close, 
Laddie had Cactus much on his mind, for the 
dear kitten could not be taken home to the 
Camp Family’s brown stone ivy-covered ‘‘no- 
cats-dogs-nor-parrots-allowed”’ flat. The small 
boy accordingly interviewed all the newly 
made country friends and acquaintances, 
wrote urgent postals to the ‘‘Humane Club” 
headquarters, and finally secured a home for 
Cactus with a kind and motherly lady who 
has adopted her until Laddie and the family 
turn up for the next Camp Cactus. fortnight. 

In the mean time will Cactus forget all 
about her little city friend? or will she be 
waiting at the narrow bend in the camp-path 
for Laddie? I wonder, I wonder. 


KATE HUDSON, 
in Christian Register. 


The little red stockings he silently fills, 
Till the stockings will hold no more; 

The bright little sleds for the great snow hills 
Are quickly set down on the floor. 

Then Santa Claus mounts to the roof like a bird, 
And glides to his seat in the sleigh; 

Not the sound of a bugle or drum is heard 
As he noiselessly gallops away. 


ANIMALS THAT WEEP 


KITTY SMUTTY NOSE 
Travelers through the Syrian Desert have 


seen horses weep from thirst. A mule has 
been seen to cry from the pain of an injured Pretty Kitty Smutty Nose . 
foot, and camels, it is said, shed tears in Leaps up lightly on the stand; 
streams. A cow sold by its mistress, who had Pats my pen and sniffs my ink 
tended it from calfhood, wept pitifully. A Daintily inspects my lines , 
soko used to cry. if (With a mild contempt, I think, 
ivingstone didn’t nurse it in his arms when 
it po him to. Wounded apes have died Judging by cal tae. 
crying, and apes have wept over their young Sweeps her tail across my face. 
ones slain by hunters. A chimpanzee trained Walks serenely up and down 
to carry water jugs broke one and cried, which O’er the leaves, with easy grace— 
proved sorrow, though it wouldn’t mend the Heedless if I smile or frown; 
jug. Rats, discovering their young drowned, Turns and purrs against my cheek, 
ave been moved to tears of grief. A giraffe And her criticism o’er, 
which a huntsman’s rifle had injured, began to Settles for a cosy sleep 
cry when approached. Sea lions often weep On a page of written lore. 
over the loss of their young. Gordon Cum- Pretty Kitty Smutty Nose 
ming observed tears trickling down the face Wink 
of a dying elephant. And even an orang- Lying here in sweet repose? 
outang when deprived of its mango was so Put you in a story too? 
vexed that it took to weeping. There is little Very well, then, here she goes 
doubt, therefore, that animals do cry from Cheat the 


grief or weep from pain or annoyance. Pretty Kitty Smutty Nose 
Harpers’ Weekly. With her story written down. 


SS 


THE CAT’S EXPLANATION 


You ask the reason, little friends, 
Why cats don’t wash their faces, 

Before they eat, as children do, 
In all good Christian places. 


Well, years ago, a famous cat, 
The pangs of hunger feeling, 

Had chanced to catch a fine young mouse, 
Who said, as he ceased squealing, 


“*All genteel folks their faces wash 
Before they think of eating !’’ 

And, wishing to be thought well-bred, 
Puss heeded his entreating. 


But when she raised her paw to wash, 
Chance for escape affording, 

The sly young mouse then said good-by, 
Without respect to wording. 

A feline council met that day, 
And passed, in solemn meeting, 

A law forbidding any cat 
To wash till after eating. 
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For Our Dumb Animals 
A LITTLE PEACEMAKER 


DON’T see how I can be bothered 
with him,’ gasped the Lady 
Who Runs Things. “Why did 
you bring him, John?” 

please, mother, please,”’ 
pleaded the Only Little Daugh- 
ter. “Uncle John brought him 

because he knew I needed adog. Didn’t you, 

Uncle John? Down, Captain, down.” 

Captain, ‘part biack-and-tan and part— 
just dog,” aged four weeks, had not yet 
learned English. Four inches was about as 
far ‘‘up”’ as he could get. So perhaps it was 
unreasonable for her to expect him to ‘‘down.” 
The Lady Who Runs Things heaved a re- 
signed sigh, and said, ‘“‘Well.’”” And the Only 
Little Daughter picked Captain up in her 
apron and hurried down to the kitchen. She 
cleared out her second-best doll house, and 
made it ready for the new tenant. Captain 
had come to stay. 

Next morning when the Lady bustled into 
the kitchen with forty things on her mind, 
“Wow! wow!” came from the second-best 
doll house, and suiting the action to the word, 
Captain came sprawling across twenty feet of 
oilcloth, with tail and ears and all four legs 
working simultaneously, though not in unison. 
+ The Lady glanced at the hall door to see if 
any one was coming. Then she stopped and 
patted the sleek forehead that bulged over 
two wide-set, shining eyes. “You cunning 
little nuisance,”” she murmured, and poured 
the top off the milk into the little basin. The 
Lady Who Runs Things had capitulated. 

A few minutes later the sound of common- 
sense shoes was heard onthe back stairs. It 
was the Angular Lodger. She always found 
time to report. before going to business, if 
the two Silly Things in the side room next 
hers giggled after the lights were out at ten, 
or if the Old Maid upstairs had watered her 
plants and spattered water on her (The An- 
~~ Lodger’s) windows. She and the Old 

aid had not spoken for seven months. 

“I think you ought to know,” she began. 
“Why, what’s that, a puppy? A black-and- 
tan puppy! I used to have the dearest little 
black-and-tan puppy,” and she forgot to 
report, and let two cars go by, while she 
cuddled Captain. 


In the course of the forenoon the Old Maid 
came down to the laundry to do a bit of 
washing. ‘‘Wow!” remarked Captain gently 
and experimentally, for her face looked very 
“set” and ee. She was wondering if 
the Angular er had entered a complaint 
that morning. ut when she saw those 
eager, inquiring eyes, her expression changed 
so suddenly that Captain wondered if he had 
been mistaken in fancying she looked cross. 
“You funny little duck,’’ she cooed, and the 
Lady Who Runs Things looked in amazement 
to see the stately Old Maid down on her knees 
before the doll house talking baby talk. 

Thus Captain’s entourage grew apace, and 
when after countless efforts, he succeeded in 
sitting down, in real nonchalant dog-fashion, 
without tipping over, the whole force of 
lodgers came down to see him do it. Cheer- 
fulness was Captain’s native element, and 
sociability his meat and drink. None could 
resist the atmosphere which he created. 


But just before Christmas Captain was 
suddenly taken sick. Every lodger in the 
house prescribed persistently. Yet he grew 
worse. Heno longer vaulted from the second- 
best doll house and scurried across the oil- 
cloth to greet his friends. He could only 
cock his silky ears and wag his absurd little 
tail in welcome. After a while he did not 
even dothat. Then the Only Little Daughter 
came and hid her tear-stained face on her 
mother’s lap, and whispered, “Instead of 
buying me Christmas presents, take the money 


and pay a doctor to cure Captain. 

So Captain was taken by his little mistress 
to the dog doctor. He patted the dull little 
head, and said, ““Leave him with me, my dear. 
Come again to-morrow. He may come run- 
ning out to meet you.” But he did not that 
day, nor the next, nor the next. The sus- 
pense became ~— hard to bear. At last the 
news changed. Captain was better. 

Christmas morning dawned. The Angular 
Lodger came down early into the kitchen. 
“Wow! wowl” came from the second-best 
doll house, and a thin little shape scurried 
over the oilcloth. 

ust then the Old Maid came down. 
**O-o-o-h! He’s back!” And then those two 
looked at each other across Captain’s little 
head as it bobbed this way and that while he 
tried to lick their faces impartially. 


“I had a fine Christmas box from my sister 
down East—turkey and all the fixings,” 
stammered the Angular Lodger. “I’d be 
pleased to have you take Christmas dinner 
with me.” 

“I'd be delighted,” chirruped the Old 
Maid. 

“And I think,” continued the Angular 
Lodger, ‘‘that I’ll invite the Silly Things. I 
know they were going out to a horrid dining 
room.” 

And it came to pass that there was a merry 

arty that Christmas day in the Angular 
ger’s sunny square room. And down in 

the kitchen Captain held court and kept open 

house. MINNIE LEONA UPTON. 


CHRISTMAS WITHOUT CHILDREN? 
What would Christmas be without the children? 
This of late has been my constant thought, 
As on tiny hoods and scarfs and mittens 

Ceaselessly my willing fingers wrought. 


What would Christmas be, again I ask you, 
Should you miss that loving, warm embrace, 
When a white-robed figure breaks your slumbers, 
Shouting, ‘‘Merry Christmas” in your face? 


Think of Christmas tree without a dolly 
Think of stockings all of No. 10, 

Hanging side by side beneath the chimney, 
Think you Santa Claus would visit them? 


Think what dearth of innocent enjoyment, 
Think what barrenness of joy and mirth, 
Think what desolation would be ours, 
Were the children banished from the earth. 


Let us, then, bring smiles to their dear faces, 
Let us see their laps with treasures piled, 
Let us think of One who, loving others, 
Came to earth and dwelt a little child. 
ISABELLE H. FITZ. 
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CHRISTMAS 
Here comes old Father Christmas, 
With sound of fife and drums; 
With mistletoe about his brows, 
So merrily he comes! 


His arms are full of all good cheer, 
His face with laughter glows, 

He shines like any household fire 
Amid the cruel snows. 

Hurrah for Father Christmas! 
Ring all the merry bells! 

And bring the grandsires all around 
To hear the tale he tells. 


Here comes the Christmas Angel, 
So gentle and so calm; 
As softly as the falling flakes, 
He comes with flute and psalm 
All in a cloud of glory, 
As once upon the plain, 
To shepherd boys in Jewry, 
He brings good news again. 
He is the young folks’ Christmas; 
He makes their eyes grow bright 
With words of hope and tender thought, 
And visions of delight. 
Hail to the Christmas Angel! 
All peace on earth he brings; 
He gathers all the youths and maids 
Beneath his shining wings. 


Here comes the little Christ-child, 
All innocence and joy, 

And bearing gifts in either hand 
For every girl and boy. 

He tells the tender story 
About the Holy Maid, 

And Jesus in the manger 
Before the oxen laid. 

Like any little winter bird 
He sings his sweetest song, 

Till all the cherubs in the sky 
To hear his carol throng. 

He is the children’s Christmas; 
They come without a call, 

To gather round the gracious Child, 
Who bringeth joy to all. 


But who shall bring their Christmas, 
Who wrestle still with life? 

Not grandsires, youths, nor little folks 
But they who wage the strife; 

The fathers and the mothers 
Who fight for homes and bread, 

Who watch and ward the living, 
And bury all the dead. 

Ah! by their side at Christmas-tide 
The Lord of Christmas stands; 

He smooths the furrows from their brows 
With strong and tender hands. 

“I take my Christmas gift,’’ he saith, 
“From thee, tired soul, and he 

Who giveth to my little ones 

Gives also unto me!” 
ROSE TERRY COOKE. 


“WEDDING HORSES” 


An old-fashioned man who wanted to hire 
a team for the afternoon saw a nice pair of 
bays which he thought he would like to drive. 

“Can’t let you have them,” said the livery- 
man. ‘They are wedding horses.” 

“‘What’s that ?’”’ asked the innocent pleasure 
seeker. 

“Horses that won’t shy at old shoes and 
showers of rice. Some horses seem prejudiced 
against matrimony. Anyhow they lose their 
temper if they happen to be hit by any of the 
good luck emblems that are fired after a 
bridal couple, and run away if they get half 
achance. Every livery stable, however, keeps 
two or more horses who take a more cheerful 
view of the wedded state. They may be 
literally pelted with old shoes without _resent- 
ing it. Those bays are that kind: They are 
slated to head a wedding procession to-night 
and are resting up for the job.’""—New York 

un. 


In cold weather blanket your horses 
while stopping. 


A CHRISTMAS QUARTET 


HOW CHARLES AND MARY LAMB WROTE 
STORIES FOR CHILDREN 


HUNDRED years or so ago a thin but 
lively little London boy was taking 
life as he found it in Christ’s Hospi- 
tal, the ‘‘Blue Coat’’ school for the 
sonsof poormen. Thelittle boy was 

Charles Lamb, and life as he found it there 
was a pretty hard matter, for the masters beat 
the boys shockingly, and the lessons, Latin 
and Greek, were long and severe. The great 
stone school with its paved floors was cold and 
damp, and the meals were very scant of 
nourishing food. It was a dreary enough 
school life, compared to what we have now, 
but Charles Lamb’s father could afford no 
other; and little Charles took his floggings and 
poor food with as much courage and patience 
as he bore his trials in after life. At any rate 
he studied well, and bright spots came often 
in the form of holidays. Then he would trot 
off to his father’s house where his loving, older 
sister, Mary, would always have delicious 
meals ready by the cozy fire. She listened 
eagerly to her brother’s stories of school life, 
or if he chose to get a book from the tall 
bookcase, the two would read together. 

For Lamb, from a little boy, was a lover of 
books, and one of the happiest events of his 
childhood was the gift a kind old gentleman 
gave his school chum, Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge. It was a free ticket to the King’s 
Library. Many a rainy holiday. when the 
teeming streets of London were too chill for 
the little boys in long blue coats (the school 
uniform) to wander in them, Lamb and Cole- 
ridge went in happy haste to the Library, and 
I may add here, that books and libraries were 
far scarcer and more prized then than now. 

Lamb’s choice always went to the great 
writers of Queen Elizabeth’s day, and first of 
all he chose Shakespeare. He loved the men 
and women who thronged those pages with 
their joys and sorrows; he read and re-read 
the mighty plays. No doubt on his visits 
home he and Mary often talked and read to- 
gether of Shakespeare. 

Lamb’s childhood passed as quickly as does 
every one’s else, and young manhood found 
him full of troubles. His parents died, he had 
to work desperately hard, and take constant 
care of Mary, who had grown very delicate. 
But the brother and sister were happy never- 


“TF wos the night before Christmas, when all 
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theless, for they loved each other deariy, and 
Mary kept their little rooms so bright and 
cheery. 

One day, thinking perhaps of the way she 
and Charles had enjoyed Shakespeare, Mary 
had an idea. She would do three things at 
once, make a little money, write about the 
poet she loved, and do something for the little 
people of whom she was so fond. ‘The plaa 
was to write the stories of Shakespeare’s plays 
for children, that they might early enjoy them 
and become acquainted with them. Charles 
decided to do the tragedies while Mary did the 
comedies, and it was a great success, for in 
those days few people had given a thought to 
books for children. : 

Now ‘‘Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare”’ ha 
become a classic, and every child should turn, 
as soon as possible, to the pages the gentle 
brother and sister wrote for him so long ago. 
Therein he will find, as Charles Lamb says in 
the preface, ‘‘a lesson of all sweet and honor- 
able thoughts and actions, to teach courtesy, 
benignity, generosity, humanity, for of ex- 
amples teaching these virtues his pages are 
full.” M. C. H., in Scattered Seeds. 


THE FAIREST GIFT 


If I were Santa Claus I know 
What I would give to every boy 
And every little maiden. Oh, 
It would not be a painted toy, 
It would not be a blushing doll, 
Nor any sugared thing to eat; 
The same gift I would give to all, 
And deem the giving sweet. 


If I were Santa Claus, and 
To each child give the gift I chose, 
The world would glow with new delight, 
And lose the darkest of its woes, 
For I would give to every boy 
And every maiden I could find 
The grace to gain unbounded joy 
Through merely being kind. 
S. E. KISER. 


In winter feed the birds. 


Heap on more wood! the wind is chill; 
But let it whistle as it will, 
We'll keep our Christmas merry still. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
through the house 


Not 0 creature was stirring, not even a mouse.” 
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For Our Dumb Animals 
HE LOVED HIS HOME 


Every day I observed a large, black, curly- 
haired dog, with white neck, on the street, 
playing withthe children. I asked whose dog 
it was but nobody knew. 

“Why not take him home,”’ said my sister. 
“IT have so many I cannot take another. 
This one has been around here for a month. 
He is good enough to play with and amuse 
all their children, but none of the parents give 
him a home.” 

The next day I put a cord around his neck, 
and led him home. He was only too glad to 
have food, and a place to sleep. The boys 
called him Carlo, so I adopted the name with 
the dog 

He still loved to wander over the neighbor- 
hood, but always returned at mealtime, and 
for his bed. He was an excellent guard, and 
when two young burglars opened the screens 
of the kitchen windows in the early morning 
hours, Carlo was at once on the top of the 
table that stood beneath the window, and by 
his barking and show of teeth scared them 
away. 

Finally an opportunity offered for a good 
home for Carlo five miles away, and he was 
taken thither in a covered wagon. He liked 
his new master who had often petted him at 
our house, and seemed contented, but it was 
only seeming, for the first time a door was 
opened in the early morning he escaped, and 
sped like the wind back to his former home. 

Sometime later I gave Carlo to a man living 
twenty miles away in the country. For a 
week he never tasted food, and then every 
day for many months he went daily three 
miles to the railroad station as though he 
expected somebody, and then home again. 
His owners were kind and fond of-him, and he 
proved a most excellent watchdog. 

Finally sheep were killed in the vicinity, and 
Carlo was accused by a neighbor, who, it was 
believed, wished to shield her own dog. Carlo 
had passed sheep hundreds of times in his 
daily run to the station, and his owners felt 
sure the accusation could not be true. 

But the authorities condemned the beauti- 
ful dog to death and when they put a rope 
around his neck and led him away his owner 
was prostrated. He went willingly, poor 
Carlo, not knowing his fate, and perhaps hop- 
ing that he was going back to the home he 
loved. How many brutal and unjust things 
are done in the name of the law! 


* * * * 


A beautiful white Newfoundland dog lived 
near my residence, devoted as such dogs always 
are to his home and people, who had raised 
him from a puppy. Some women feared him 
from his size, and the family decided to dispose 
of him. I found an excellent home for him, 
ten miles distant, and three days later he was 
home again, having found his way across the 
country. Again he was given away, but re- 
fused to go, and the third time he was taken 
away and shot—because he loved his home! 

Another neighbor had a most intelligent 
yellow and white dog, a little larger than a 
fox terrier. He was a great pet until a baby 
came into the house, and then the young wife, 
foolishly it would seem, feared for the infant. 
Probably the dog would have died to save it. 
He was given away to three different homes, 
and always came back to the only place that 
he loved. And then he, too, was shot for his 
love of home! 

Alas, that such devoted, intelligent crea- 
tures, sacrificing even life for us, should ever 
be entrusted to the tender mercies of some 
human beings! SARAH K. BOLTON, 

Cleveland, O. 


The man who can not enjoy the antics of 
a pair of kittens must have something wrong 
with his make-up; and the one who would 
carry them off, and ‘‘drop’’ them on the road 
for others to feed, deserves the bad luck that 
is sure to follow. Feed the little mousers.— 
Farm Journal. 


JUST OF A HEIGHT 


A CANINE DETECTIVE 
How a Coatesville, Pennsylvania, Bulldog Was 
Trained to Capture Criminals 


A dog having the true detective instinct, 
assisting his owner in maintaining order and 
making arrests when occasion requires, is the 
pride of Coatesville, Pennsylvania. 

This remarkable animal is a bulldog belong- 
ing to Louis Weil, a detective for an iron 
company. Although but two years old the 
dog has learned all the duties of his master’s 
occupation and acts as his body-guard. Woe 
betide the one who interferes in the affairs 
of this vigilant canine official, Many have 
been the captures made by him and when the 
grip of his unyielding jaws is fastened upon 
the fleeing criminal, there is no such a thing 
as escape. 

When asked how he succeeded in training 
the dog so thoroughly, Mr. Weil said: 

“By kindness, the one essential thing to be 
ever observed in the training of all animals. 
My dog was never whipped. He was never 
muzzled. He was directed to do things, and 
when he failed was scolded. When scolded he 
crouches in submissive shame, like a cowed 
child. When the dog obeys, show him your 
appreciation. There is no need of beating an 
animal. Scold him if you must. If he is a 
good dog he is sufficiently sensitive to feel bad 
about that. There’s no need of abusing him.”’ 

The dog has been trained so that he will eat 
no food from strangers. This, to a degree, 
protects the canine detective of Coatesville 
from poisoning. 


A fashionable city lady was paying her first 
visit toa farm. The farmer’s boy was feeding 
a chicken and the lady asked: ‘““What would 
you do if that chicken laid an egg?’’ ‘‘Sell it 
to a museum,” replied the boy. ‘That 
chicken’s a rooster.” 


POLICE DOGS ON REVIEW 


Intelligent Performances at the Annual In- 
spection by the Prefect in Paris 

The annual inspection and review of the 
police dogs of Paris was held recently. The 
foreign correspondent of the Brooklyn Times 
thus describes the occasion: Telegraphic 
orders were sent out in the morning to all the 
police officers in charge of police dogs to bring 
them up for inspection, and an hour later 
twenty-five splendid animals, highly trained 
for police work, were assembled. 

M. Lepine, the prefect of police, accom- 
panied by a departmental chief, entered the 
court yard, and all the dogs, at a signal from 
their policemen keepers, gave the three regu- 
lation barks. 

The animals were then put through their 
paces. A man got upon a bicycle and pre- 
tended to try to escape. A dog, which had 
at first been carefully muzzled, was sent after 
the fugitive. The animal, finding it was un- 
able to use its teeth, kept furiously butting 
into the bicycle and did not leave off until it 
had succeeded in knocking the machine over. 

The dogs eventually formed fours and 
marched past the prefect, much to the delight 
and amusement of the privileged on-lookers. 
The animals turned about with marvelous 
obedience at the word of command. M. Le- 
pine ordered extra rations of bones as a reward 
for the dogs’ intelligence. 
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Our Dumb Animals 


CAPPIE’S CHRISTMAS 
S the holidays drew near, fewer horses came to 
the stable. Sometimes I was quite alone 
there, and then Billy was my one comfort, 
"] for he seemed to know that he must stay 
with me. 

. rr I heard a great deal of talk about Christ- 
5 EGS mas, but it meant little to me, for I had 
5 lh ea usually been at the farm during this season, 
St aE and knew nothing about the doings of the 
family. But now I think it was a week 
before Christmas day, one morning when I 
was blinking in my stall, somebody ran up 
behind me. and I7felt a face laid against mine, and a pair of arms 
thrown around my neck. It was so long since I had been petted that 
it was a welcome surprise, I assure you. And of course I knew it was 
Betty, before I had time to look at her. She had stolen away from her 
mother, and when she reached the stable, there was no one there but 
me, so she had greeted me in the olden way, forgetting all fear, and 
remembering only that I was her own little pony. She played with 
me for some time, and she told me all about the things she was buying 
for Christmas, and then she promised to come again when nobody 

was looking. 

I cannot tell you how her visit cheered me. Why! all the world 
seemed bright again, and Betty was the brightest and most beautiful 
thing in it. But she had to leave me, and just as she went out of the 
stall, I saw her stop and pick up one of my shoes, which had loosened 
and dropped from my foot. She held it high in the air, then turning 
to me, laughing all the while, she said: 

“O you dear precious thing! I know what I will do with this, I’ll 
just send it to Uncle Toby for Christmas.” 

The next day, much to my surprise, she came back again, and 
holding something up before me, she danced all over the stall, saying 
as she did so: 

“Don’t you see, Cappie,—can’t you tell what this pretty golden 
thing is? Why, it is just your own little shoe, gilded and tied with a 
blue ribbon, on to that pretty white card. Mother has written a 
rhyme, and we are going to send them all to Uncle Toby. Listen and 
let me read what you are supposed to say on this card. And then 
she’ read: “In the busy march of life 

I lately lost a shoe; 

And Santa Claus who found it 
Now forwards it to you. 

And I am sure you'll laugh, Sir, 
For while western ground I trod 
I cannot now remember 

That ever I was shod. 

With this I do impart to you 
And to the friends so dear, 

My Christmas greetings fond and true 
Good luck, I’m happy here!’’ 

She gave me a quick hug, rumpled my forelock all over my eyes, 
and then saying it was most school time, she ran away. The men 
were out of sight, and I fell to thinking. Now what was that she 
had made me say to Uncle Toby? ‘Good luck, I’m happy here!”’ 

(From ‘Captain Jinks, the Autobiography of a Shetland Pony,” by FRANCES 
HODGES WHITE. L. C. Page & Company, Boston.) 

“A LITTLE BIRD TOLD ME” 

NCE upon a time there lived in far-away Denmark, a man 
who loved little children; loved them so dearly that he 
spent many years of his busy life in writing beautiful 
fairy tales to please and entertain them. He wrote one 
about ‘‘The Little Match Girl,’’ that you have read in 

our Christmas books. This story shows you how much 

e must have loved the poor, homeless, little children 
of all lands, and how sorry he was for them at Christmas 
time. 

He wrote his stories in a language that you could not 
understand; but many people have read them, and 
then written them in the different languages so that 
the children of all lands may know and love them. 

When he was an old, white-haired man, he used to gather the little 
children about his knee and tell them his beautiful stories of love and 
kindness, and all the children loved him dearly. 

Another story he wrote was about ‘The Christmas Tree,” and one 
of his very prettiest ones was about ‘Little Maya,” a tiny fairy child, 
and her adventures, one of which was a ride upon the back of a swallow 
—far, far away to the sunny southland, and of the beautiful home she 
found there after her many sad and lonely days before she found the 
swallow. In this story he says that the swallow after leaving little 
Maya in that wonderful fairyland of sunshine, flew far across the hills 
and mountains to Denmark and built a summer home over his window, 
and that the bird told him all about little Maya, so that he in turn 
could tell it to the children, when they were all gathered about his 
knee to listen to his wonderful fairy tales. 
And now, when mamma or big sister tells you some day that “‘a 
little bird told me,’”’ you can say “I know who said that first; it was 
the man who loved little children, and who wrote the most beautiful 
fairy stories in the world for them to read. _His name is Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen.’’—Mrs. R.S. FOREMAN in Oregon Teachers’ Monthly. 


ROMEO AND BEATRICE 


Dear Dumb Animals: 


This is a photo of my yellow Angora 
cat “Romeo.” He is a darling kitty. 


Yours truly, 
101 St. Botolph Street, Boston. BEATRICE FLOWER, . 
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TWO POUNDS OF VELVET 


ow the Chimes Rang 


Doe N old legend says that there was in a 

4 cityin Germany an old church in whose 

belfry were the most beautiful chimes 

inthe world. Noman or woman living 

had ever heard them ring, but each one 

had heard his father or grandfather tell of their 
wonderful beauty. 

There was a belief among the people that the 
chimes would ring on Christmas Day if they 
brought their most precious gifts and laid them on 
the altar of the church. The king appointed the 
next Christmas for every man, woman, and child 
in the city to bring his gift. 

First came the king and laid his crown upon 
the altar. The people gazed in wonder and sat 
waiting expectantly; for surely no gift could be 
more precious than the king’s crown. But the 
chimes did not ring. Then a soldier came and laid 
his sword upon the altar, but the chimes did not 
ring. A woman brought a beautiful dress, all of 
her own weaving and laid it by the soldier’s sword, 
but there was no sound from the old belfry. A 
maiden brought flowers, planted and watered by 
her own hand, but still the chimes did not ring. 

Now there was in a distant part of the city a 
little boy named Peter, who for weeks had been 
saving a few small coins for his gift. It had been 
very hard to save them. But at last he was on 
his way with these, his most precious gift, to lay 
on the altar. He had nearly reached the steps of 
the church when a whine made him look down on 
the sidewalk. There in a doorway crouched a 
little dog with a broken leg. What should Peter 
do? It was getting late. If he waited to take 
the dog home and bind up his leg, the church would 
be closed and he would lose his little chance to 
make the beautiful chimes ring. But another 
whine came from the dog. Peter took his hand 
from the pocket where the hard-earned money lay, 
picked up the dog in his arms and ran home as 
swiftly as he could. As he came to the door he 
called to his Brother Hans. ‘‘Hans, quickly, take 
the money and run back to the church. Quickly, 
Hans! it may be closed and the chimes have not 
been rung.”’ 

Then he set to work binding up the dog’s leg. 
His little brother ran to the church. The western 
sunlight was throwing long shadows down the 
aisles as the people sat waiting, discouraged, hoping 
against hope as one gift after another was laid 
upon the altar and still the chimes were silent. 
Just as a few left their places to pass out, giving 
up hope, a tiny boy came panting, breathless, up 
the steps, down the long aisle, straight to the altar 
where he laid a.few small coins. 

Suddenly from out the long silent belfry broke 
the most wonderful music—filling the church, the 
air, the city, with glorious harmony. People fell 
upon their knees in joy and thankfulness, men who 
had not prayed in years praised God. mothers 
held their little children more closely to their 
hearts. The whole. city seemed caught up in 
heavenly melody and held close to the heart of God. 

And from a window in a distant part of the 
city little Peter’s face looked out, its great longing 
changed into great peace. His own small gift had 
made the chimes ring out at last.— Selected. 


The Christmas-Tree Wood 


Ho, little fellow, if you will be good 

Some day you may go to the Christmas-Tree Wood. 
It lies to the north of the Country of Dreams, 

It glitters and tinkles and sparkles and gleams; 

For tinsel and trinkets grow thick on the trees, 
Where wonderful toys are for him who will seize. 


You go by the way of the Road of Be-Good 
Whenever you go to the Christmas-Tree Wood, 
And when you draw near you will notice the walls 
That rise high about the fair City of Dolls, 
Whose entrance, unless you are wanted, is barred 
By Tin-Soldier regiments standing on guard. 


It’s over in Candy Land, there where the shops 
Forever are turning out peppermint drops; 
Where fences are built of the red-and-white sticks 
And houses are fashioned of chocolate bricks, 
Where meadow and forest and sidewalk and street 
Are all of materials children can eat. 


You sail on a ship over Lemonade Lake 
And drink all the waves as they quiver and break, 
And then, when you land, you are under the trees 
Where Jumping Jacks jump in the sway of the breeze— 
But only the children most awfully good 
Can ever go into the Christmas-Tree Wood. 

—From ‘‘The Land of Make-Believe,”’ 

by WILBUR NESBIT, issued by Harper & Bros. 


Is There a Santa Claus? 


O Santa Claus? Yes, my little man, 

there is a Santa Claus, thank God! 

The world would indeed be poor with- 

out one. It is true that he does not 

always wear a white beard and diive a 

reindeer team—not always, you know—but what 

does it matter? He is Santa Claus with the big, 

loving, Christmas heart, for all that; Santa Claus 

with the kind thoughts for every one that make 

children and grown-up people beam with happi- 
ness all day long. 

And shall I tell you a secret which I did not 
learn at the post-office, but it is true all the same 
—of how you can always be sure your letters go 
to him straight by the chimney route? It is this: 
send along with them a friendly thought for the 
boy you don’t like; for Jack who punched you, or 
Jim who was mean to you. The meaner he was 
the harder do you resolve to make it up; not to 
bear him a grudge. That is the stamp for the 
letter to Santa. Nobody can stop it, not even a 
cross-draught in the chimney, when it has that on. 

Because—don’t you know, Santa Claus is the 
spirit of Christmas; and ever and ever so many 
years ago when the dear little Baby was born after 
whom we call Christmas, and was cradled in the 
manger out in the stable because there was not 
room in the inn, that Spirit came into the world to 
soften the hearts of men and make them love one 
another. Therefore, that is the mark of the 
Spirit to this day. Don’t let anybody or anything 
rub it out. Then the rest doesn’t matter. Let 
them tear Santa’s white beard off at the Sunday 
school festival and growl in his bearskin coat. 
These are only his disguises. The steps of the 
real Santa Claus you can trace all through the 
world as you have done here with me, and when 
you stand in the last of his tracks you will find 
the Blessed Babe of Bethlehem smiling a welcome 
to you. For then you will be home. 


JACOB A. RIIS. 
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The Christmas-Tree Wood 


Ho, little fellow, if you will be good 

Some day you may go to the Christmas-Tree Wood. 
It lies to the north of the Country of Dreams, 

It glitters and tinkles and sparkles and gleams; 

For tinsel and trinkets grow thick on the trees, 
Where wonderful toys are for him who will seize. 


You go by the way of the Road of Be-Good 
Whenever you go to the Christmas-Tree Wood, 
And when you draw near you will notice the walls 
That rise high about the fair City of Dolls, 
Whose entrance, unless you are wanted, is barred 
By Tin-Soldier regiments standing on guard. 


Pek N old legend says that there was in a 

4 city in Germany an old church in whose 

belfry were the most beautiful chimes 

inthe world. Noman or woman living 

had ever heard them ring, but each one 

had heard his father or grandfather tell of their 
wonderful beauty. 

There was a belief among the people that the 
chimes would ring on Christmas Day if they 
brought their most precious gifts and laid them on 
the altar of the church. The king appointed the 
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It’s over in Candy Land, there where the shops 


next Christmas for every man, woman, and child 
in the city to bring his gift. 

First came the king and laid his crown upon 
the altar. The people gazed in wonder and sat 
waiting expectantly; for surely no gift could be 
more precious than the king’s crown. But the 
chimes did not ring. Then a soldier came and laid 
his sword upon the altar, but the chimes did not 
ring. A woman brought a beautiful dress, all of 
her own weaving and laid it by the soldier’s sword, 
but there was no sound from the old belfry. A 
maiden brought flowers, planted and watered by 
her own hand, but still the chimes did not ring. 

Now there was in a distant part of the city a 
little boy named Peter, who for weeks had been 
saving a few small coins for his gift. It had been 
very hard to save them. But at last he was on 
his way with these, his most precious gift, to lay 
on the altar. He had nearly reached the steps of 


the church when a whine made him look down on 
the sidewalk. There in a doorway crouched a 
little dog with a broken leg. What should Peter 


do? It was getting late. If he waited to take 
the dog home and bind up his leg, the church would 
be closed and he would lose his little chance to 
make the beautiful chimes ring. But another 
whine came from the dog. Peter took his hand 
from the pocket where the hard-earned money lay, 
picked up the dog in his arms and ran home as 
swiftly as he could. As he came to the door he 
called to his Brother Hans. ‘‘Hans, quickly, take 
the money and run back to the church. Quickly, 
Hans! it may be closed and the chimes have not 
been rung.” 

Then he set to work binding up the dog’s leg. 
His little brother ran to the church. The western 
sunlight was throwing long shadows down the 
aisles as the people sat waiting, discouraged, hoping 
against hope as one gift after another was laid 
upon the altar and still the chimes were silent. 
Just as a few left their places to pass out, giving 
up hope, a tiny boy came panting, breathless, up 
the steps, down the long aisle, straight to the altar 
where he laid a.few small coins. 

Suddenly from out the long silent belfry broke 
the most wonderful music—filling the church, the 
air, the city, with glorious harmony. People fell 
upon their knees in joy and thankfulness, men who 
had not prayed in years praised God. mothers 
held their little children more closely to their 
hearts. The whole city seemed caught up in 
heavenly melody and held close to the heart of God. 

And from a window in a distant part of the 
city little Peter’s face looked out, its great longing 
changed into great peace. His own small gift had 
made the chimes ring out at last.—Selected. 


Forever are turning out peppermint drops; 
Where fences are built of the red-and-white sticks 
And houses are fashioned of chocolate bricks, 
Where meadow and forest and sidewalk and street 
Are all of materials children can eat. 


You sail on a ship over Lemonade Lake 
And drink all the waves as they quiver and break, 
And then, when you land, you are under the trees 
Where Jumping Jacks jump in the sway of the breeze— 
But only the children most awfully good 
Can ever go into the Christmas-Tree Wood. 
—From “The Land of Make-Believe,”’ 
by WILBUR NESBIT, issued by Harper & Bros. 


Js There a Santa Claus? 


O Santa Claus? Yes, my little man, 

there is a Santa Claus, thank God! 

The world would ‘indeed be poor with- 

out one. It is true that he does not 

always wear a white beard and diive a 

reindeer team—not always, you know—but what 

does it matter? He is Santa Claus with the big, 

loving, Christmas heart, for all that; Santa Claus 

with the kind thoughts for every one that make 

children and grown-up people beam with happi- 
ness all day long. 

And shall I tell you a secret which I did not 
learn at the post-office, but it is true all the same 
—of how you can always be sure your letters go 
to him straight by the chimney route? It is this: 
send along with them a friendly thought for the 
boy you don’t like; for Jack who punched you, or 
Jim who was mean to you. The meaner he was 
the harder do you resolve to make it up; not to 
bear him a grudge. That is the stamp for the 
letter to Santa. Nobody can stop it, not even a 
cross-draught in the chimney, when it has that on. 

Because—don’t you know, Santa Claus is the 
spirit of Christmas; and ever and ever so many 
years ago when the dear little Baby was born after 
whom we call Christmas, and was cradled in the 
manger out in the stable because there was not 
room in the inn, that Spirit came into the world to 
soften the hearts of men and make them love one 
another. Therefore, that is the mark of the 
Spirit to this day. Don’t let anybody or anything 
rub it out. Then the rest doesn’t matter. Let 
them tear Santa’s white beard off at the Sunday 
school festival and growl in his bearskin coat. 
These are only his disguises. The steps of the 
real Santa Claus you can trace all through the 
world as you have done here with me, and when 
you stand in the last of his tracks you will find 
the Blessed Babe of Bethlehem smiling a welcome 
to you. For then you will be home. 


JACOB A. RIIS. 
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